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The Relation of Invention to Labor.* 


The lines of industrial history are dimly drawn. The writers 
of civil history have been too thoroughly engrossed with political 
events and with wars to give much attention to the development 
of the industries of different peoples. Here and there a paragraph 
or a page may give some hint of the state of the industrial art 
during different periods and in different countries; but the neces- 
sity of giving connected and extended accounts of industrial{pro- 
gress has not yet seemed to possess them. The beginning of the 
history is, of course, as nebulous as the beginning of all history. 
It runs back into the ages, beyond tradition, even, for we cannot 
conceive of the first step in civilization having been taken with- 
out the assistance of the industrial arts. When the Greek could 
find no trace of his own origin, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
the historian can give the origin of those arts which have been 
potent in developing the civilization. The history of the devel- 
opment of the mechanic arts must be largely the history of civili- 
zation; at least each reflects the history of the other, for it is true 
that as advancing civilization has begotten higher and finer types 
of production, the higher type of artisan has been the productive 
element in social progress. It is impossible, with this condition 
of things historically, to treat of the relation of invention to 
labor, or, more broadly, of the influence which invention has had 
upon labor during the earlier historical stages. 


An abstract of this paper was delivered as an address at the Congress of Inventors, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 8, 1891. 
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The civil historian finds it convenient to make three great 
divisions of history—ancient, medieval, and modern. ‘The histo- 
rian of the industrial arts can make use of but the first and the 
last of these periods, the two great divisions, ancient and modern, 
the ancient extending almost to our own time, the modern find- 
ing its birth in that wonderful period of invention, practically be- 
ginning with the year 1760. Weare, then, actually living in the 
early generations of the modern history of manufactures, for the 
whole ancient period saw but little change and but little inven- 
tion, beyond the few contrivances by which people met their sim- 
ple wants. Certainly invention had not been prolific in processes 
of production. The period of ancient history, as defined, has 
not yet ceased for a great proportion of the inhabitants of the 
world. 

The grand divisions which the archzologist finds essential 
are far more applicable to manufacturers than those of the civil 
historian. He takes three great ages—the stone age, the bronze 
age, and the iron age—and these divisions more accurately mark 
the progress of manufactures, for in them we find the peculiar 
changes which mark the growth of the inventive genius of the 
world. ‘The limits of these ages, however, are not found to be 
contemporaneous, so faras beginning and ending are concerned, 
for while the stone age may have ended in one country, and the 
bronze age been evolved from it, the stone age may have lingered 
for centuries longer in another country, or the bronze age may 
have continued far beyond the birth of the iron age among an ad- 
jacent people, or it may have been omitted because of the con- 
quest of a people still living in the stone age by a people who had 
reached the iron age. These great distinctions of ages, which the 
archeologist finds so convenient, are not continuous steps in the 
development of natural history, except in a philosophical sense. 
Logically they are true divisions, and so far as nearly all the peo- 
ples of the world are concerned they are true divisions chronolo- 
gically. The history of civilization is not that of successive steps, 
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except as we view great cycles of time; so the various industrial 
systems which have prevailed in the world—the slave system, 
the feudal system, and the wage system—are not successive uni- 
versally, but only successive in individual nations. Even in the 
case of special nations, one or other of these systems may have 
been omitted through the circumstances growing out of conquest, 
or, it may be, treaty, though in the growth or evolution of indus- 
trial events the steps are quite regular. The natural division of 
industrial history really involves two great features—hand-pro- 
duction and machine-production. Hand-production prevailed 
until the last half of the eighteenth century, and, as already re- 
marked, inventive genius had not been applied in this direction, 
except in the simplest way. During the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century the history of machine production, or of the age 
of mechanical invention, really began; it is with this age that I 
have to deal, for it is only since invention has been applied to 
productive!processes that it has had any specific influence upon 
the labor of man, either in an economic or an ethical! sense. 

The age of invention found its birth in the development of 
spinning and weaving, and as these two arts lay at the very 
foundation of the industrial arts of the ancients, so they are the 
basic arts of the modern system of industry. Until the decade 
of years beginning with 1760, the machines in use for weaving, 
as well as for spinning, were nearly as simple as those in use 
among the ancients. The principles adopted by the ancients, of 
course, are those still in force. The processes of spinning and 
weaving were generally performed under the same roof, the weav- 
er continually pressing upon the spinner for a supply of weft or 
warp; but the weaver’s own family could not respond with a suffi- 
cient quantity, and he had much difficulty in collecting it from 
neighboring spinsters. The first influence of invention, paradox - 
ical as it may seem, aggravated this difficulty by a device for fa- 
cilitating the process of weaving. This occurred by the use of 
the fly-shuttle, invented in 1738, by one John Kay, by which de- 
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vice one man alone was enabled to weave the widest cloth, while 
prior to Kay’s invention two persons were required. One can 
readily see how this increased the difficulty of obtaining a supply 
of yarn; for the one-thread wheel, though turning from morning 
till night in thousands of cottages, could not keep pace either 
with the weaver’s shuttle or with the demand of the merchant. 

In the same year, 1738, John Wyatt invented an elementary 
mechanical contrivance whereby he expected that a single pair 
of hands could spin twenty, a hundred, or, on a perfected me- 
chanical construction, even one thousand threads. This inven- 
tion of Wyatt’s, patented by royal letters-patent in 1738, in the 
name of Lewis Paul, really embodied the method of spinning by 
rollers, for Wyatt’s specification describes the very principle of 
spinning by rollers, which distinguished the spinning machine 
brought into use thirty years later by Sir Richard Arkwright, 
and which was universally adopted, and of which Sir Richard is 
generally supposed, even at the present day, to have been the in- 
ventor. Wyatt did not succeed, either in making his fortune, or 
in introducing his machire into use. He lacked the pecuniary 
means, and could not hold out long enough to realize the success 
his genius merited; but, more than all, as often happens with 
many advanced inventions—inventions made in advance of the 
times—he lacked the time and attendant circumstances, with all 
their subtle influences, which accompanied the train of inven. 
tions, relating to spinning and weaving, which came into use a 
generation or so after Wyatt’s time. His invention slumbered 


for thirty years, until it was either rediscovered, or, what is just 
as probable, until its principles came accidentally to the knowl- 
edge of Arkwright, who, previous to 1769, had been a barber at 
Preston. ‘These primitive efforts—that of John Kay, in the in- 
vention of the fly-shuttle, and that of John Wyatt, in the inven- 
tion of spinning machines where rollers were used—formed the 
germs from which sprang that great line of inventions which has 
revolutionized industry, and whose influence upon labor has been 
so widely marked in every direction. 
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The invention of the spinning-jenny came at the right time 
to have its usefulness adopted. One day while a spinner of Eng- 
land was at work with his single wheel, in what Poetry has call- 
ed a “‘cottage,’’ but what History denominates a ‘“‘hut,’’ surround- 
ed by his children, they accidentally overturned the wheel, and 
while it lay on the earthen floor, in a horizontal position, the 
wheel, which was revolving at the time it was overturned, con- 
tinued to revolve, and of course the spindle revolved through the 
power conveyed to it. This little accident suggested to the intelli- 
gence of James Hargreaves the idea that a spindle could be run 
in a position perpendicular to the motive power, as well as hor- 
izontal, and that the same power might be carried to two or more 
spindles. He therefore set himself to work and constructed, be- 
tween 1764 and 1767, a crude machine, subsequently called a 
spinning-jenny, which had several spindles driven by cords or 
belts from the same wheel. He was thus enabled to multiply his 
production of yarn. This result brought him increased wages, and 
made him the envy of his neighbors, who, fearing that the machine 
would ultimately affect them injuriously, became excited, broke 
into Hargreaves’s house, and destroyed not only his machine, but 
nearly all his furniture. The inventor was so severely persecuted 
that he left his native county and went to Nottingham, at which 
place he was furnished with means and was enabled to perfect 
his invention, taking out royal letters-patent in 1770. But the 
year previous, 1769, Richard Arkwright, of whom I have spoken, 
took out a patent for his invention of spinning by rollers. ‘These 
two men, therefore, can be called contemporaneous inventors, and, 
so far as practical results are concerned, the original inventors 
who gave to the world the birth of the age of invention. 

The mule-spinning machine, which Samuel Crompton in- 
vented in 1776, was a combination of the principles of the jenny 
and the water-frame of Arkwright, and entirely superceded the 
use of the jenny; but the machines of Hargreaves and Arkwright 
broke down the barrier which had so long obstructed the advance 
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of the cotton manufacture, and the breaking down of this barrier 
inaugurated the factory system, which really dates from their 
period. 

In 1785, Dr. Edward Cartwright ‘invented the first power- 
loom. ‘This was improved upon by various inventors till 1806, 
when power-looms began to be used in factories. Prior to this 
invention, all the yarn spun by power-machines had been woven 
into cloth by hand-loom weavers, and of course the introduction 
of the power-loom caused a repetition of the scenes of riot which 
followed the introduction of the spinning-machine. The power- 
loom closed the catalogue of inventions necessary to the inaugura- 
tion to the era of mechanical supremacy. 

To give in detail an account of the invention of great pro- 
cesses in all departments which have affected civilization, or 
which have constituted, or marked, practical epochs in industrial 
evolution, is not my province. Others who will speak to you 
will give you this information. But the influence upon the labor 
of man, of the age which was born when the spinning and weav- 
ing machinery of England was perfected, constitutes a theme to 
which I am called upon to address myself. This influence has 
been great, and has been felt along two principal lines or direc- 
tions, those of economics and of ethics. Economically speaking, 
the influence has been felt in two directions also, but in diamet- 
tically opposite ways. These ways are what are called, in popu- 
lar speech, ‘‘the displacement of labor’’ and ‘‘the expansion of 
labor.’’ By the displacement of labor is meant what would be 
expressed more specifically by another term, the contraction of 
labor; that is, where a machine has been invented by which one 
man can do the work, with the aid of the machine, of several 
men working without its aid; and by the expansion of labor is 
meant where, through invention, more men are called into re- 
munerative employment than would have been employed had not 
such invention been made. In considering these economic bear- 
ings or influences of inventions we must deal with labor ab- 
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stractly, while under the ethical influence we not only deal with 
labor abstractly, but with man as a social and political factor. 
This, of course, leads at once to the remark that the ethical influ- 
ence, or the ethics of the question, becomes the most prominent fea- 
ture of any treatment of the relation of invention to labor. Before 
touching this, however, I desire to call your attention to some of 
the more marked economic disturbances which have taken place. 
The displacement or contraction of labor by the facts relative to 
the so-called displacement of muscular labor by machinery has 
been drawn from the First Annual Report of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 

That labor-saving machinery, so-called, but which more pro- 
perly should be called labor-making or labor-assisting machinery, 
often displaces labor so far as men, individually, are concerned, 
and temporarily, cannot successfully be denied. All men of 
sound minds admit the permanent good effects of inventions; but 
the permanent good effects do not prevent the temporary dis- 
placement, which displacement, so far as the labor displaced is 
concerned, assists in crippling the consuming power of the com- 
munity in which it takes place. It is of course exceedingly diffi- 
cult to secure positive information illustrating a point so thor- 
oughly apparent; yet from the source I have named a sufficient 
amount of information can be drawn to show clearly and posi- 
tively the influence of inventions in bringing about what is called 
displacement. 

In the manufacture of agricultural implements new machin- 
ery during the past fifteen or twenty years has, in the opinion of 
some of the best manufacturers of such implements, displaced 
fully 50 per cent. of the muscular labor formerly employed; as, 
for instance, hammers and dies have done away with the most par- 
ticular labor ona plow. In one of the most extensive establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of agricultural implements in 
one of the Western States, it is found that 600 men, with the 
use of machinery, are now doing the work that it would require 
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2,145 men, without the aid of machinery, to perform; that is to 
say, there has been in this particular establishment a loss of labor 
to 1,545 men, the proportion of loss being as 3.57 to 1. In the 
manufacture of small-arms, where one man by manual labor, was 
formerly able to ‘‘turn’’ and ‘‘fit’’ one stock for a musket in 
one day of 1ohours, 3 men now, by a division of labor and the 
use of power machinery, will turn out and fit from 125 to 150 
stocks in 10 hours. By this statement it is seen that one man in- 
dividually turns out and fits the equivalent of 42 to 50 stocks in 
10 hours, as against one stock in the same length of time under 
former conditions. In this particular calling, then, there isa dis- 
placement of 44 to 49 men in one operation. 

Looking to a cruder industry, that of brick-making, im- 
proved devices have displaced 10 percent. of labor, while in 
making fire-brick 40 per cent. of the labor formerly employed is 
now dispensed with, and yet in many brick-making concerns no 
displacement whatever has taken place. 

The manufacture of boots and shoes offers some very wonder- 
ful facts in this connection. In one large and long-established 
manufactory in one of the Eastern States the proprietors testify 
that it would require 500 persons, working by hand processes and 
in the old way in the shops by the roadside, to make as many 
women’s boots and shoes as 100 persons now make with the aid 
of machinery and by congregated labor, a contraction of 80 per 
cent. in this particular case. In another division of the same in- 
dustry the number of men required to produce a given quantity of 
boots and shoes has been reduced one-half, while in still another 
locality, and on another quality of boots, being entirely for wo- 
men’s wear, where formerly a first-class workman could turn out 
6 pairs in one week, he wiil now turn out 18 pairs. A well-known 
firm in the West, engaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
finds that it would take 120 persons, working by hand, to pro- 
duce the amount of work done in its factory by 60 employes, and 
that the hand-work would not compare in workmanship and 
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appearance by 50 percent. By the use of Goodyear’s sewing- 
machine for turned shoes, one man will sew 250 pairs in one day. 
It would require 8 men, working by hand, to sew the same num- 
ber in the same time. By the use of a heel-shaver or trimmer 
one man will trim 300 pairs of shoes a day, while formerly three 
men would have been required to do the same work; and with 
the McKay machine one operative will handle 300 pairs of shoes 
in one day, while without the machine he could handle but 5 
pairs in the sametime. So in nailing on heels, one man, with the 
aid of machinery, can heel 300 pairs of shoes per day, while five 
men would have to work all day to accomplish this by hand. A 
large Philadelphia house, which makes boys’ and children’s shoes 
entirely, has learned that the introduction of new machinery 
within the past thirty years has displaced about six times the 
amount of hand labor formerly required, and that the cost of the 
product has been reduced one-half. 

The broom industry, which would not seem to offer a large 
field for speculation in reference to displacement, has felt the influ- 
ence of invention, for the broom sewing-machine facilitates the 
work to such an extent that each machine displaces 3 men. A 
large broom-manufacturing concern which a few years ago em- 
ployed 17 skilled men to manufacture 500 hundred dozen brooms 
per week, now, with 9 men, aided by invention, turns out 1,200 
dozen brooms weekly ; so in this case, while the force is reduced 
nearly one-half the quantity of product is more than doubled. 

To look at a carriage or a wagon, one would not suppose that 
in its manufacture machinery could perform very much of an 
office, and yet a foreman of fifty years’ experience has informed 
me that the length of time it took a given number of skilled work- 
men, working entirely by hand, to produce a carriage of a cer- 
tain style and quality was equal to 35 days of one man’s labor, 
while now one man produces substantially the same style of car- 
riage in 12 days. Machinery has been employed in making the 
parts necessary to the construction of a carriage or wagon, and 
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thus has simplified the work and reduced the time essential for 
the production of the completed product. 

In the manufacture of carpets there has been a displacement, 
taking all the processes together, of from 10 to 20 times the num- 
ber of persons formerly employed. In the spinning of carpet 
material alone it would take, by the old methods, from seventy- 
five to one hundred times the number of operatives now employed 
to turn out the same amount of work, while in weaving there 
would be required at least ten times the present number. A car- 
pet-measuring machine has been invented which brushes and 
measures the product at the same time, and by its use one opera- 
tor will accomplish what formerly required 15 men. 

Very many people would say that in the manufacture of 
clothing there has been no improvement, except so far as the use 
of the sewing-machine has facilitated the manufacture; yet in the 
ready-made clothing trade, where cutting was formerly done by 
hand, much of it is now done by the useof dies, many thick- 
nesses of the same size and style being cut at one operation. So 
in cutting out hats and caps with improved cutters, one man is 
enabled to cut out a great many thicknesses at the same time, 
and he does six times the amount of work with such devices as 
could formerly be done by one man in the old way. 

While the age of machinery began with improvements for the 
manufacture of textiles, so the manufacture of textiles, and espe- 
cially cotton goods, offers perhaps as striking an illustration as 
any of the apparent displacement of labor. With a hand-loom a 
weaver used to weave from 60 to 80 picks per minute in weaving 
a cloth of good quality, with 20 threads of twist to each one-quar- 
ter square inch. With a power-loom he now weaves 180 picks 
per minute of the same kind of cloth. Even in power machinery, 
a weaver formerly tended but one loom. Now one weaver minds 
all the way from 2 to 10 looms, according to the grade of goods. 

In a large establishment in New Hampshire, improved 
machinery, even within ten years, has reduced muscular labor 50 
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per cent. in the production of the same quality of goods. This, 
of course, is true in other localities given to the manufacture of 
cotton goods. In another line labor has been displaced to such 
an extent that one-third the number of operatives formerly re- 
quired is now in employment. In the days of the single-spindle 
hand wheel, one spinner, working 56 hours continuously, could 
spin 5 hanks of number 32 twist. At the present time, with one 
pair of self-acting mule spinning-machines, having 2,124 spindles, 
one spinner, with the assistance of two small boys, can produce 
55,098 hanks of number 32 twist in the same time. It is quite 
generally agreed that there has been a displacement, taking all 
processes of cotton manufacture into consideration, in the pro- 
portion of 3 to1. The average number of spindles per operative 
in the cotton mills of this country in 1831 was 25.2; it is now 
over 72, an increase of more than 185 per cent.; and along with 
this increase of the number of spindles per operative there has been 
an increase of product per operative of over 145 per cent., so far 
as spinning alone is concerned. In weaving in the olden time, in 
this country, a fair adult hand-loom weaver wove from 42 to 48 
yards of common skirting per week. Now a weaver, tending 6 
power-looms in a cotton factory, will produce 1,500 yards in a 
single week. 

Marvelous as these facts appear, when we examine the in- 
fluence of invention as applied in the newspaper publishing busi- 
ness, we perceive the magic of inventive genius. One of the 
latest quadruple-stereotype perfecting presses manufactured by 
R. Hoe & Co., of New York, has an aggregate running capacity 
of 48,000 eight-page papers per hour; that is to say, one of these 
perfected presses, run by one pressman and four skilled laborers, 
will print, cut at the top, fold, paste, and count (with supplement 
inserted, if desired,) 48,000 eight-page papers in one hour. To 
do the press-work alone for this number of papers would take on 
the old plan, a man and a boy working ten hours per day, 100 
days. A paper now published in the morning, printed, folded, 
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cut, and pasted before breakfast, would, before the edition was 
completed under the old system, become a quarterly. 

And so illustrations might be accumulated in very many di- 
rections—in the manufacture of furniture, in the glass industry, 
in leather-making, in sawing lumber, in the manufacture of ma- 
chines and machinery, in the production of metals and metallic 
goods of all kinds, or of wooden-ware, in the manufacture of mu- 
sical instruments, in mining, in the oil industry, in the manufac- 
ture of paper, in pottery, inthe production of railroad supplies, 
in the manufacture of rubber boots, of saws, of silk goods, of 
soap, of tobacco, of trunks, in building vessels, in making wine, 
and in the production of woolen goods. 

It is impossible to arrive at an accurate statement as to the 
number of persons it would require under the old system to pro- 
duce the goods made by the present industrial system, with the 
aid of invention and power machinery. Any computation would 
be a rough estimate. In some branches of work such a rough 
estimate would indicate that each employe at the present repre- 
sents, on an average, 50 employes under the old system. In 
many other branches the estimate would involve the employment 
of one now where three were employed. Looking at this question 
without any desire to be mathematically accurate, it is fair to say, 
perhaps, that it would require from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 per- 
sons, in this country working under the old system, to produce 
the goods made and the work performed by the workers of to- 
day, with the aid of machinery, This computation may, of 
course, be very wide of the truth; but any computation is equally 
Startling, and when it is considered that in spinning alone 1, 100 
threads are easily spun now at one time, where one was spun un- 
der the old system, no estimate can be successfully disputed. 

All these facts and illustrations simply show that there has 
been, economically speaking, a great displacement of labor by 
use of inventions; power machinery has come in as a magical as- 
sistant to the power of muscle and mind, and it is this side of 
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the question that usually causes alarm. Asin the early day, 
when Hargreaves and Arkwright were struggling to supply the 
weaver with a sufficient quantity of yarn, and the spinners looked 
only to the immediate effect upon themselves, so now, no good 
answer can be made to the man who finds his labor a superfluity 
ina market overstocked with labor. Enlightenment has taught 
the wage-receiver some of the advantages of the introduction” of 
inventions as his assistants, but he is not yet fully instructed as to 
their influence in all directions. He does see the displacement; 
he does see the difficulty of turning his hand to other employ- 
ment, or of findingemployment in the same direction. These 
are tangible influences, which present themselves squarely in the 
face of the man involved, and to him no philosopical, economic, 
or ethical answer is sufficient. It is therefore impossible to treat 
of the influence of inventions, so far as the displacement of labor 
is concerned, as one of the leading influences, on the individual 
basis. We must take labor, as I have said, abstractly. So, hav- 
ing shown the powerful influence of the use of ingenius devices 
in the displacement or contraction of labor, as such, it is proper 
to show how such devices have influence the expansion of labor, 
or created employments and opportunities for employment which 
did not exist before their inception and application. 


THE EXPANSION OF LABOR. 


As incredible as the facts I have given might appear to one 
who has not studied them, the ability to crystalize in individual 
cases and show the fairly exact displacement of labor exists. An 
examination of the opposite influence of inventions, that of the 
expansion or creation of employments not before existing, reveals 
a more encouraging state or condition of things, but one in which 
the statistician can make but very little headway. Theinfluences 
under the expansion of labor have various ramifications. The 
people at large, and especially those who work for wages, have 
experienced these influences in several directions, and contempo- 
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raneous with the introduction and use of inventions, the chief 
economic influence being in the direction of expansion, the other 
influences being more thoroughly ethical, and these should be 
considered under the broad title. The science of statistics helps 
us in some respects in studying the expansive power of inventions, 
and especially in the direction of great staples used as raw mate- 
rial in manufacturing processes and in the increase of the num- 
ber of people employed relative to the number of the population. 
If there has been a great increase in the consumption per capita 
of great staples for manufacturing purposes, there must have 
been a corresponding expansion of labor necessary for the pro- 
duction of goods in like directions. Taking up some of the lead- 
ing staples, the facts show that the per capita consumption of 
cotton in this country in 1830 was 5.9 pounds; in 1880, 13.91 
pounds, while in 1890 the per capita consumption had increased 
to nearly 19 pounds. These figures are for cotton consumed in 
our own country, andclearly and positively indicate that the 
labor necessary for such consumption has been kept up to the 
standard, if not beyond the standard, of the olden time—I mean 
as to the number of people employed. 

In iron the increase has been as great proportionately. In 
1870 the per capita consumption of iron in the United States 
was 105.64 pounds, in 1880 it had risen to 204.99 pounds, and in 
1890 to 283.38. While processes in manufacturing iron have 
been improved, and labor displaced to a certain extent by such 
processes, this great increase in the consumption of iron is a most 
encouraging fact, and proves that there has been an offset to the 
displacement. The consumption of steel shows like results. In 
1880 it was 46 pounds per capita, and in 1890, 144 pounds. 
The application of iron and steel in all directions, in the building 
trades, as well as in the mechanic arts, in great engineering un- 
dertakings, and in a multitude of directions, only indicates that 
labor must be actively employed, or such extensions could not 
take place. But a more conclusive offset to the displacement of 
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labor, considered abstractly, is shown by the statistics of persons 
engaged in all occupations. From 1860 to 1880, a period of twen- 
ty years, and the most prolific period in this country of inven- 
tions, and therefore of the most intensified influence in all direc- 
tions of their introduction, the population increased 59.51 per 
cent., while during the same period the number of persons em- 
ployed in all occupations—manufacturing, agriculture, domestic 
service, everything—increased 109.87 percent. In the decade of 
years, 1870 to 1880, the population increased 30.08 per cent., while 
the number of persons in all occupations increased 39 per cent. 
An analysis of these statements shows that the increase of the num- 
ber of those engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining 
industries, those in which the influence ofinventions is most keen- 
ly felt, for the period from 1860 to 1880, was 92.28 per cent., as 
against 59.51 per cent. increase in the total population. If statis- 
tics could be as forcibly applied to show the new occupations 
brought into existence by inventions, I believe the result would 
be still more emphatic. If wecould examine scientifically the 
number of created occupations, the claim that inventions have 
displaced labor on the whole would be conclusively and emphati- 
cally refuted. 

Taking some of the great industries that now exist, and 
which did not exist prior to the inventions which made them, we 
must acknowledge the power of the answer. In telegraphy 
thousands and thousands of people are employed, where no one 
have ever been displaced. The construction of the lines, the 
manufacture of the instruments, the operation of the lines—all 
these divisions and sub-divisions of a great industry have brought 
thousands of intelligent men and women into remunerative em- 
ployment, where no one had ever been employed before. The 
telephone has only added to this accumulation and expansion, 
and the whole field of electricity, in providing for the employ- 
ment of many thousands of skilled workers, has not trenched up- 
on the privileges of the past. Electro-plating, a modern device, 
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has not only added wonderfully to the employed list by its direct 
influence, but indirectly, by the introduction of a class of goods 
which can be secured by all persons. Silver-ware is no longer 
the luxury of the rich. Through the invention of electro-plating, 
excellent ware, with most artistic design, can be found in almost 
every habitation in America. The application of electro-plating 
to nickel furnished a subsidiary industry to that of electro-plating 
generally, and nickel-plating had not been known half a dozen 
years before more than thirty thousand people were employed in 
the industry, where no one had ever been employed prior to the 


invention. 
The railroads offer another grand illustration of the expan- 


sion of labor. It now requires three-quarters of a million of 
people to operate our railroads, and this means a population of 
nearly four million, or one-sixteenth of the whole population of 


the country. The displacement of the stage-coach and the stage- 
driver was nothing compared to the expansion of labor which 
the railroad systems of the country have created. The con- 
struction of the road-bed and its equipment constantly involve 
* the employment of thousands and thousands of mechanics, while 
the operation of the roads themselves, as I have said, secures em- 
ployment to more than a quarter of a million of people. All this 
work of the railroads has not, in all probability, displaced a sin- 
gle coachman; on the other hand, it has created the demand for 
drivers and workers with horses and wagons, through the great 
expansion of the express business, of cab-driving, of connecting 
lines, and in other directions, which could not have taken place 
under the old stage-coach regime. 

When the sewing machine was invented it was thought that 
the sewing-girl’s day was over. So it was, in a certain respect. 
She can now earn more money, with less physical exhaustion, 
than under the old system. Abominably poor as are the results. 
of her efforts now, they are far better than they would have been 
without this invention. But as a means of the expansion of labor 
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the sewing machine isa striking illustration. It has displaced no 
one; it has increased demand, and it has been the means of estab- 
lishing great workshops to supply the thousands of machines 
that are sold daily throughout the world. 

The inventions of Goodyear, whereby rubber gum could be 
so treated as to be made into articles of-wearing apparel, have 
resulted in the establishment of great industries as new creations. 
We need not in this place consider the great benefits through the 
use of water-proof clothing. The mere fact that great industries 
have arisen where none existed before is sufficient for our pur- 


pose. 
I might take up much time in simply accumulating illus- 


trations showing the expansive-force of inventions in the direction 
of creating new opportunities for remunerative employment. 
The facts I have given show conclusively that displacement has 


been more than offset by expansion. Yet if the question be asked, 
Has the wage-earner received a just and equitable share of 
the economic benefits derived from the introduction of machinery? 
the answer must be—No. I mean by this his relative share, com- 
pared with that going to capital. In the struggle for supremacy 
in the great countries devoted to mechanical production it pro- 
bably has been impossible for him to share equitably in such 
benefits. Notwithstanding this, his share has been enormous, 
and the gain to him such as to change his whole relation to so- 
ciety and the state, such changes affecting his moral position. 

It is certainly true—and the statement is simply cumulative 
evidence of the truth of the view that expansion of labor through 
inventions has been equal or superior to any displacement that 
has taken place—that in those countries given to the develop- 
ment and use of machinery there is found the greatest proportion 
of employed persons, and that in those countries where machinery 
has been developed to little or no purpose, poverty reigns, ignor- 
ance is the prevaling condition, and civilization consequently far 
in the rear. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 





Machinery and Morals. 


If any one were to ask our fine-skinned apostles of culture, 
or our learned Doctors of Divinity, whether it might not be possi- 
ble that machinery had more moralized the human race than moral 
teaching, he would doubtless see a shudder of surprise shake 
the sensitive frame of the respondent. And perhaps he would 
get no reply, the question being deemed merely a question of 
bantering curiosity, to which an evident negative was the only 
possible answer. But if weconsider the matter closely, the inter- 
rogative is by no means so flippant as it appears, and further 
attention may even give it claim to serious attention. ‘‘ Man is 
by nature a political animal’’ says Aristotle, but one might more 
justly say that he is by nature a machine-using animal, for it is 
evident that long before man could have had the smallest notion 
of politics, he must have begun to use simple machines, such as 
tools or instruments. And this must also have preceded any 
feeling about morals. Even the development of that categorical 
imperative ‘‘I ought,’’ about which the high-priori metaphysi- 
cians make such a fuss, must have been later. ‘The first man-like 
creature certainly used a club to knock down his prey, or defend 
his body, long before he thought of duties, or even rights. And 
he must have discovered the use of fire, methods of taking fish 
and small animals, and the advantages of stone tools, before he 
had any distinct notion of right and wrong as moral differences. 
In short he was a creature with machineries before he was a crea- 
ture with ethics. 

The infant repeats this order of human development as well 
as the rest of it, and is a creature of toys long before he becomes 
a moral personality. And this is quite natural, since it is plain 
that tools and machineries have to do with the primary necessi- 
ties of man,—the fundamental needs without which he cannot 
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survive. A race may be as immoral as pirates and live, or as 
moral as the Dyaks of Borneo and perish, and that merely ac- 
cording to whether its weapons are better, or worse, than its 
neighbor’s weapons. Machinery, therefore, having to do with 
necessity and life itself, is more fundamental to existence than 
moral sentiment. ‘The bow and arrow precedes the ten command- 
ments and the gospel tract by several milleniums. One noticing 
the fact, and being desirous of following a natural order in up- 
lifting his fellow men, might therefore incline to guess that his 
first application to them should be on the machine side of their 
nature, if we may say so, since that is oldest and most developed, 
instead of the moral side, which is still rudimentary with most 
races, and far less ready for rapid advance. In short, instead of 
contributing money to send missionaries, he would rather invest 
money to build a railway on the Congo, on the ground that 
African welfare would be more rapidly advanced by the 
machine than by the teacher. Of course, any one, when taken 
off from the ground of theory where he may be touchy and in- 
clined to argue, would say at once that the morality of many 
negroes would get a more far-reaching leaven in the railway, than 
it has from all the efforts of teachers during the century of their 
instruction. 

But what would be good for raising savages is good also for 
lifting other men. We are all more susceptible to machinery in 
spite of our theories, than we are to preachments, and find that 
the railroad has done more for general tolerance and charity in its 
fifty years of influence, than all the wisdom of the immemorial 
world could do before its invention. 

And a like effect can be asserted for the workers of the 
factory. Old economists and philanthropists vie with each 
other in portraying the awful moral condition resulting from the 
employment of both sexes in the factories, and the crowded con- 
dition of tenements in great cities. Marx and others find the 
materials of their noisy claim for socialistic laws and adminis- 
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tration, in the alleged horrors of this condition. But all these 
writers have been too shocked and hasty to observe, that English 
and other agricultural laborers were every way as crowded, 
wretched and immoral; and bad as factory towns might be, the 
intelligence and morality of the hands were raised, not lowered, 
by the aggregation which the factory procured. So that we have 
found mechanics rising steadily in the social scale from the first, 
little by little winning clothes, homes, schooling, and at last be- 
coming powerful in politics, society, and industry, through their 
organization, ideas and deeds. Meanwhile agricultural laborers 
have changed little and the whole effect of church and state to 
advance them has resulted in little or nothing. Hodge of the 
hedge is Hodge still, while Bill of the factory has become William, 
and knows a hawk from a handsaw in ail the relations of life. 
This transformation and its causes have been nowhere not- 
iced in the works of our popular writers; in fact the contrary 
of the fact is commonly taken for granted and variously exploit- 
ed in public prints until it has become a tedious platitude. The 
cause of the mistake is this; when rural misery crept to the town 
and accumulated there, it also crept into the notice of the better 
citizens of the town, who were at once horrified and astonished 
at it, and brought it out into public discussion. They thought 
quite naturally that such immorality could not have been in the 
country, as they had never heard of it before, and proceeded to 
write about it as being a pestiferous novelty, and altogether 
owing to the factory and its demoralizing influences. They 
might have reflected that as according to the Latin proverb, no 
one becomes his worst all of a sudden—Nemo repente fuit tur- 
pissimus—so these laborers could not have changed to extremely 
bad habits from that perfect innocence of country life ‘fabled by 
poet and romancer from ancient days. But they did not stop to 
think of this. They made haste to fill the air with their excla- 
mations. Later investigations have shown how wrong they were 
as to the moral eminence of rustics, and the steadily rising virtue 
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of mechanics as a class, compared with the complete failure of 
agricultural laborers to improve at all, quite sufficiently proves 
how mistaken they were, and still are, as to the results of the 
factories. For the truth is that machineries have improved the 
moralities of the laboring classes, instead of depressing them, as 
our writers allege. The vice that church and state have deplored, 
and have prayed and toiled in vain to cure, has been greatly 
alleviated by the unemotional and unconcerned action of the 
machines, from which no such work was expected. 

Therefore, if one wishes to improve a race or a community, 
it were better to send them at first machineries to use than to send 
them moral teachers of any sort. The moral teachers would reach 
afew, the machineries would reach all. How far this position is 
true,may be seen by a comparison of machine-using countries with 
those which use less or none. And to take those in nearly the 
same conditions, compare England, France and Germany, with 
Italy, Spain and Russia. Each of the former in general moral 
level easily run ahead of the latter; men say because the first are 
Protestant, the second, Catholic. But that is not the reason of 
the disparity as one will see if he compares the non-machine- 
using part of the population—the agriculturists in all of them— 
with the machine-using part, the mechanics. Then he will find 
that the same stupidity, ignorance and immorality prevail among 
the rural districts in all these countries. The English agricul- 
tural laborer lives like a pig and has habits and customs to corre- 
spond. So does the Frenchman, so the German, so the Italian, 
Spaniard and Russian. ‘There is little to choose between them, 
they are all as much alike as two peas. All boasted distinctions 
of race, all fancied superiorities of blood, all traditions of the 
moral effect of free institutions, all contentions of the superiority 
of one religious teaching over another, all notions of the wonder- 
ful value of even free schools, (asin Prussia where only six in a 
hundred fail to learn reading and writing,) go down in one help- 
less mass of failure before the crushing effect of poverty which 
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mere country distances and hard-labor have always entailed. In 
the stolid persistent animalism of rustic life, there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian bond nor free, but brutality is all 
and in all. Thesame conditions make the same men. They are 
not so much immoral as they are unmoral, they have not discrim- 
ination enough to ask what is right and what is wrong. One 
might as well talk of musical notes to the deaf, as to them of fine 
moral distinctions. 

Now the limited and paltry results of missions among civilized 
tribes, show a failure to realize the truth of this position. If 
the same money had been spent in building railways, and intro- 
ducing mowers and reapers, the effect would have been far more 
extensive, profound and renovating. One does not begin with a 
catechism and spelling book to train a trick horse or dog. He 
begins with a device. And in like manner a cunning device is the 
bait to tempt the lower animal-like mind out the depths of roily 
obscurity in which it is embedded. 

‘* Fish are they that love the mud. 
Rising to no fancy flies.’’ 

But in all countries alike, the mechanic classes are the alert, 
progressive, hopeful part of the population. Catholic and Prot- 
estant, it makes no difference, Pagan or Atheist, able to read or 
not learned in letters, Saxon or Latin, or Hindoo, or Chinaman, 
it is all the same—the man of tools and machines is always ad- 
vanced beyond the man of the soil, has more ideas and more 
manners, has better customs and wider moralities. As says the 
Apocrypha:—‘‘ Like the ox is the man whose thoughts are about 
oxen.’’ The herdsman is as his sheep, the drover as his cattle, 
the groom as his horse, and one might add, the mechanic as his 
machine in its swift motion and its perpetually productive energy. 
We have itis true, as before remarked, the favorite picture of 
rural innocence and sweet moral simplicity, picture of poet and 
priest, and tired citizens from ancient days. But how can 
that stand before the fact that in moral Connecticut—a very 
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proverb for steady habits—and New York and elsewhere, among 
the native stock in old farming towns, none are so ready to sell 
their votes as those who come up from the farms, taking their 
money openly. Only so far has Calvinism—straightest of creeds, 
most moral of instructions, brought the communities under its 
sway. How much further the machines have brought the mot- 
ley intermixture of all nations, who form our mechanic class, 
Protestant, Catholic, Socialist, Anarchist, Atheist as they are, let 
any one, who thinks to buy them off from voting for their own 
men in their own interests, after trial, testify. He will sooner be 
able to purchase the gilded youth of Murray Hill when hard up 
for five dollars. 

And because the morality of the mechanics is so solid, sv full 
of purpose, so social, we rate it higher than any other sort, as 
say that of the merely Sunday-School virtues, though we do not 
in any way decry those. The moralities indeed that a child can 
learn in a church, the negative moralities of ‘‘thou shalt not,’’ 
are suited to children. They are of their mental grade. But 
those which are learned in the hard school of life—forced upon 
men by the complex necessities of social relations more difficult 
to define, are of a higher character. They concern accuracy of 
knowledge, keenness of perception, adaption of means to ends, 
justice which reviews cases and strikes a general average, love 
that concerns masses, virtue that sustains families, and honor 
that supports a cause. Complex machinery requires a nicer 
adjustment of parts than simple machinery; as every wheel and 
spring must perform its function more certainly and exactly, so, 
in the growing complexity of relations in a factory town, must 
the adjustment of conduct be more secure and certain, reach a 
larger number of facts and a wider circle of persons. The result 
is inevitable. Society could not go on were it not so. The shift- 
less, indolent, irresponsible habits of the farmer, would render the 
man of the factory worthless to his business and therefore would 
leave him workless and hungry. Nobody would have him at the 
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machines, he would not be worth his salt. Every banker knows 
that a farmer pays his note when he chooses, not when it is due. 
Protest has no terrors for him. One might as well protest a balky 
horse. He has moral precept enough, but it is not wrought into 
his structure by the forces of society, and so he fails to feel the 


drive of it. 

The same proposition so far as we can learn, also is counte- 
nanced by the results of polytechnic school training, compared 
with that of our classical colleges. A higher practice of morality 
will be found among the students of mechanics than those of 
academies. There is a conspicuous absence of the ‘‘fast’’ univer- 
sity set. The boys having something serious and actual under 
their hands form a manlier relation to the world than any which 
the dilitante instruction of the classics can ever produce. Instead 
of graduating as an athletic child, the young man of the poly- 
technic comes out ready to take his place in an actual world, 
whose moral forces as embodied in the industries of the times he 
has unconsciously learned to obey. And being continually 
obliged to add to his real knowledge of things, his mind has not 
been able to play about the edges of mere book learning, careless 
of meaning, so long as he could memorize words, but has been 
forced to know what he had pretended to study. And this too is 
moralizing to the inmost fibre of his nature. 

Therefore, as we said at the outset, man being a tool-using 
animal long before he is a ‘‘ moral personality,’’ to moralize him 
one must take hold of his primal impluse, develop him through 
tools, raise his ideas by adding to his machines, quicken his 
moral sense by holding him fast in cities where his relations to 
men will become urgent and imperative. Moralities are human 
relations and can only be developed in society. Robinson Crusoe 
alone on his island could not lie if he would. There was nobody 
to lie to, nor could he steal, or commit adultery. Therefore the 
more society, the more morality, and the thicker men are, the 
deeper their social order must become. The lamentations of 
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moralist and philosopher on the comparative corruption of towns 
is therefore really all misplaced and contrary to fact. Paris is 
more moral than the Cote d’Or, Manchester than agricultural 
laborers around about that city, New York than Cattaraugus 
County. Not that all outside of cities are bad—not at all or by 
any means. ‘They are very good. But there is no field for the 
exercise of the subtle and extended moralities of a complex 
society in the simpler one. Of course a farmer may tell the 
truth, pay his debts, be faithful to his wife, be just and honorable 
and patriotic as well as a citizen. And if there were only the 
individual to judge by, the case would seem to be closed with 
this judgment given. But to judge rightly, one must study the 
average product—the nomad in the Asiatic Steppes, the North 
American Indian, the agricultural laborer, the non-machinist 
everywhere, and compare him with the machinist everywhere to 
discover the certain and general improvement of the latter. He 
is a higher creature, and his morality is higher to match him. 

Therefore we say, if anyone wishes to reform the slums, let 
them take tools to the children with the tracts, machines to the 
men with the preachers, things to make a living with to the wo- 
men, as well as Bibles or readings, only let one caution be used— 
take them what they will understand and like, and not what the 
bearer likes. In other words, give to men what will develop men, 
not what will leave them as they are. Activities develop, not 
precepts. A boy is not made hardier, swifter, stronger by being 
taught about base-ball, skating, gymnastics—only doing them will 
develop him. And the activities of social life connected with ma- 
chinery are what elevate and develop. And this development is 
morality. The order of the world which men have distrusted, 
blamed, feared, shrieked against, this is proved by our thesis to 
make for the true elevation of man. Not from books, but from 
industries, has been his progress. Where there were no indus- 
tries, or only small ones, progress has been little or none. Moral 
elevation only falls to the industrially progressive. Central Africa 
and South Sea Isles give us little, China and India more, America 
most. The world is thus profoundly moral in its advance. 
What it needs is more development, the means to which is more 
machinery. 





An Experiment in Education. 


At the present time, when the question of education of the 
masses, and especially the assimilation of our foreign population 
is considered of the highest importance, the description of a prac- 
tical experiment that proved fairly successful, may be found to be 
of interest. If it does no more than stimulate action in the same 
direction, the great social problem may perhaps approach some 
solution. 

In order to defend the scheme it may be necessary, and cer- 
tainly will be interesting, to describe the self-evolution of the plan 
and to give its genetic history. New York City, actuated partly 
by an open-handed generosity, and partly by a sense of danger, 
has instituted through the Board of Education a system of even- 
ing schools, which, with all their well-known shortcomings most 
certainly do a definite amount of good work. There are classes 
composed of foreigners, where English is taught, and where 
some knowledge of American institutions is supposed to be im- 
parted. It is of this latter class of foreigners, and especially of 
German-speaking foreigners, that I wish to speak more in detail. 

For several Winters I had been teaching such a class in one 
of our down-town schools on the East side. It was composed of 
Germans, Poles, Hungarians, Russians, Austrians and perhaps 
others, all of whom spoke some German, or some German dialect, 
and all of whom could read and write to some extent in their 
mother-tongue. Their ages varied considerably, and the class 
was in all respects quite heterogeneous. The immediate object of 
the teacher, and I must admit that it was mine also, is to keep 
his class together, in-as-much as his tenure of office, and hence 
the ‘‘ consideration,’’ for which he works, are both dependent on 
the average attendance of pupilseach week. The whole course, if 
successful in keeping the pupils, extends over a period of ninety 
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nights, beginning with October, and lasting through to the end 
of February, not counting intervening holidays and vacations. 
Active work each night should last from half-past seven to nine; 
but owing to disturbances by late-comers and delays in prepara- 
tion for work, for dismissal, for roll-call, etc., at least half an hour 
must be deducted. This simple calculation is necessary to show 
how little time is really given to each pupil, even providing that 
he attends throughout the course. Some of my better men came 
back to me year after year. They always complained of the long 
intermission between sessions, that let them forget all they knew. 
Ultimately I was put in charge of the so-called Second grade, the 
highest attainable in that quarter of the city. In 1888 I at- 
tempted to have them organize into a society for the preservation 
of their knowledge, so to speak, over the Spring, Summer and 
Fall months. But we failed, since the only bond of union, the 
teacher, was not sufficient at that time. The following Winter I 
started somewhat earlier. It happened that a majority of the 
class were orthodox Hebrews, and either refused to attend on 
Friday nights (Sabbath eve), or would not write if they did at- 
tend. For the sake of self-preservation, i. e. preservation of the 
class, I tried an experiment that developed successfully. 

I announced that instead of regular class-work, we would try 
for Friday evening, debating, talks, conversation, discussions, and 
the like, in which the pupils should play the chief part, and the 
teacher only an apparently secondary part, (apparently to the pu- 
pils), that of guide, encourager, and critic. The debates, always 
on subjects of immediate interest tothe men and selected by them- 
selves, proved immensely interesting to me as sociological studies, 
and of course to them because they spoke of themselves. ‘“Why 
I came to this Country,’’ ‘‘Is Life more pleasant in America than 
in Europe,’’ ‘‘Sunday Amusement, Good and Bad,”’ ‘‘ Republic 
and Monarchy,”’ these were some of the many topics discussed in 
a lively fashion, and of course in a somewhat crude English, to 
say the least. Nothing but English was permitted, German and 
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other languages being taboed, and fineable to the amount of one 
cent per phrase. Now and then an evening newspaper was read, 
instead of selections from our reader, while waiting for late- 
comers. 

Gradually the Friday night had become a social feature of the 
school; a regular Parliamentary organization with a long, high- 
sounding title was formed, having its meetings on Friday nights 
from 8 to 9:30, and running under a Chairman and Secretary 
elected in the regular way. After various business of an imag- 
inary kind, reports of committees, and other matters illustrating 
Parliamentary practice, came the voluntary literary exercises in 
the form of anecdotes, readings, compositions, explanations of 
trades and professions; then a regular debate on a subject decided 
upon at the previous meeting. The work became so interesting 
that the pupils asked to be allowed to invite their friends and 
acquaintances to attend; and, as I found out subsequently, other 
schools and classes were tapped to provide the visiting material 
for our Friday nights. Some of the discussions were of course 
extreme, from the point of view of a sedate, social philosopher, 
while they were expressed with a virulence anything but gen- 
tlemanly. Bias, prejudice, passion and ignorance of our insti- 
tutions with self-conceit cropped out in the speakers, and had 
to be trimmed down and off, by the gentle hand of a firm, unre- 
lenting but tactful critic. I tried my best at that, and my prac- 
tice as teacher assisted me in cutting without wounding. 

Later on in the season, the work had progressed sufficiently 
to allow one of the more advanced men to try his hand at criti- 
cism, and at the suggestion of the society, I criticised the critic, 
and assisted him in his work. It goes without saying that my 
mannerisms were copied not only by the critic, but also by the 
pupils. This, however, would soon be detected and corrected by 
the wide-awake men in their own ranks. 

Thus we vegetated through the session, blossoming out once 
a week into a full-grown meeting. The organization being tole- 
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rably perfect, the next step, that of continuing the work after the 
close of school, had become comparatively easy. It was nowa 
question of money. Hitherto the society had had no expense for 
meeting-room, lights, paper, etc., but now it had to take care of 
itself. ‘The committee of permanent post-graduate organization, 
as it might be called, announced that a temporary meeting-room 
had been found behind one of the numberless ‘‘lager-beer sa- 
loons’’ that infest the neighborhood, and the committee invited 
those, who were willing, to contribute a trifling sum to expenses, 
and enroll as members. 

After the usual preliminaries a new organization was formed, 
with a tolerably fair constitution, modelled after those of literary 
societies. The name given to the society was suggested by one of 
the men, and is very expressive and short: ‘‘ New American’s 
Club,’’ which was afterward changed for euphonic reasons to the 
‘New American Club,’’ implying that the members of the club, 
or brotherhood were zew or foreign-born men desirous of Ameri- 
canizing themselves in all respects. The field of work gradually 
broadened from narrow class-room instruction, and included dis- 
cussions of the United States Constitution (a clause of which was 
read and discussed every meeting-night), addresses by invited 
speakers, among others a physician, a lawyer, a musician, and 
others of my acquaintance, on various topics of popular interest, 
talks on ethological subjects by a well-read young friend of mine, 
not to speak of an unlimited amount of good, plain, common-sense 
talk, and compositions contributed by the members. 

Nothing more need be said of the development of the society 
itself, except that it flourished so well as to continue without 
any extraneous help. (I also was forced by other engagements to 
withdraw from active work). Ultimately, owing to two opposing 
factions, the young men (under 21 years) on the one side, and 
the older men (over 21 years) on the other side, separated, the 
latter party seceding according to the spirit and letter of the De- 
claration of Independence, and continuing the organization under 
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the old name, but protected by a charter. The younger men, 
after considerable wrangling that did them credit as future Amer- 
ican citizens, reorganized under the more ambitious name of 
**New American Educational Club,’’ also obtaining a charter. 
After the quarrel had been brought to an issue, I was called upon 
to act as peace-maker, but of course succeeded very poorly, (since 
I had no army to call on to subdue the rebels), and so the two 
confederacies or unions live peacfully side by side, and flourish, 
each in its particular sphere—or age. 

The constitution of the club and all other particulars have 
of course undergone many changes and adaptations, some per- 
haps for the worse, but mostly all tending towards a better ad- 
ministration of their affairs, and towards supplying any ‘“‘ new- 
felt wants.”’ 

Politics and religion are naturally avoided in all discussions. 
Now and then Anarchistic, or Nihilistic, or Socialistic, or Mon- 
archistic, or Atheistic, or Pantheistic tendencies show themselves 
in the airing of special impracticable theories, but they rather 
amuse the ‘‘ populace ’’ and stimulate independent thought, than 
demoralize them, or tempt them to strive after the impossible. 
Nor was the social side neglected. Since lingering in the “sa- 
loon’’ after meeting ‘hours is not encouraged, an intermission 
of a few minutes is usually allowed in the middle of the meeting 
to enable members to become better acquainted with each other, 
as well as to give them a chance to discuss the affairs of the 
club’s welfare in aninformal manner. A visiting committee also 
looks after absentees, and an advisory board suggests subjects for 
reading and other exercises. An entertainment committee ar- 
ranges so-called ‘‘open’’ meetings of the club, for which regular 
invitations are issued, to which women are also admitted. ‘These 
“open ’’ meetings are followed by an informal dance, at times ac- 
companied by a limited indulgence in beer, soda-water, and 
ginger ale, at the option of the individual. 

To sum up, the advantages of the scheme are : 
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Firstly :—The independence (financially speaking) of the 
club, since it is entirely, and not only apparently, or nominally self- 
supporting. 

Secondly:—The inducement it offers towards self-education, 
all being encouraged by the work of their equals, and even of 
their inferiors, and improved by the work of their betters. This 
brings about a development of individuality in each member. 

Thirdly:—Its utter independence of any avowed scheme for 
the improvement and assimilation of Jewish people. They donot 
like to be either scolded, or preached to, and should not be con- 
stantly reminded of the ethical purpose of the association. 
Young Men’s Christian Unions and Associations of other char- 
acters are excellent, where the members wanted are supposed to 
be Christians, Hebrews, Atheists, or Mohammedans, but morally 
developed and in full agreement with that special scheme of civil- 
ization. But when you take a number of extremely suspicious 
and suspecting foreigners, who rely only on their own associates 
and have confidence only in the methods of their mother-country, 
you have to be very careful not to offend them by any slurs, nor 
scare them by any avowed scheme for the betterment of their 
moral or intellectual status. Allow them to work out their own 
salvation, and with a little judicious guidance and occasional pi- 
loting, their ambitions will be aroused, their hopes will be nour- 
ished, their thoughts will be stimulated, and the good and noble 
in their nature will be sure to develop itself. 

Lastly:—Where a pupil does not take to instruction from a 
teacher, he will accept it and will thrive if helped and taught by 
a fellow-pupil. In this I am sure to be borne out by pedagogic 
principles. This method of instruction is largely employed in the 
club out of sheer necessity, and works fairly well, even in the 
case of those who instruct the others, provided their ‘“‘ vaulting 
ambition’’ be not allowed to ‘‘o’erlea itself.’’ 

The shortcomings of the scheme are not numerous. First 
of all, it influences only those who are already eager to learn. 
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Then again the patterns and examples are far from perfect, and 
the associations are not what they ought to be. So, for instance, 
owing to the narrow sphere of the members, the readings aloud 
that are imposed on the men at the beginning of their career in 
the club, are, as a rule, not selections from the classics, but from 
very trashy stuff from cheap periodicals, or other common litera- 
ture, when other matter is either beyond the grasp of the reader’s 
mind, or where good selections are not accessible to him. A 
good free circulating library of English books would be a boon 
to that neighborhood. 

The club should always be attended by some person who can 
instil a proper spirit of decorum by his very presence, until the 
men can watch themselves. Trouble arose, almost immediately 
after the writer of this sketch was unable to be present. The 
average low status of the intelligence of the majority is apt to 
cause it to reverence an education higher thanits own, be it said 
without any spirit of self-exaltation, and rather as a by-path ob- 
servation of human nature. The danger lies in the wrong ‘per- 
son getting control, and using his brilliant powers to blind the 
others and to domineer over them. 

Other faults will no doubt suggest themselves to the readers 
of this somewhat extended sketch. Plans for improvement may 
ripen in the minds of the more active thinkers, or total changes 
may be advised by other and more radical observers. If, how- 
ever, I have succeeded in interesting you in any plan for the self- 
education of the masses by the simple recital of the evolution of 
our scheme, I shall have done all that I intended to do. The 
problems, that beset us from all sides, are multiform and numer- 
ous, and every mite added to the observation of facts is a’ step 
towards their ultimate solution, which must eventually be brought 
about by a mind comprehensive enough to take in all the data, 
and sufficiently discriminating to eliminate all unnecessary condi- 
tions and qualities. PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Burgess’ Political Science. 


Professor Burgess has produced a book of much thought, 
reading and knowledge. He covers a wide field, he writes clear- 
ly and rapidly, he expresses his own opinions forcibly and dis- 
tinctly. If he had leaned upon the Germans less hardly he might 
have written more coherently. If he had regarded facts more, 
and theories less, he would have written more convincingly. If 
he had studied Economics as well as law, he would have been 
nearer the fundamentals in this matter. But after the manner of 
students generally he goes to the libraries too much, to life too 
little, and he starts out with fine assumptions instead of the act- 
ual relations of mankind. So he finally does not find either the 
true origin, or the true method of development of the State. And 
therefore we doubt if he has added any serious contribution to 
political science. He has Germanized too much, and been misled 
by the idealized conceptions of the closet generalizer. He defines 
the State to be ‘‘a particular portion of mankind viewed as an 
organized unit ’’ which describes a nomad tribe far better than it 
does a political society. He again says: ‘‘The State is the real- 
ization of the universal in man, in sovereign organization over 
the particular’ which is just the reverse of true, since only among 
low tribes is the individual little and the State large. Among us 
the universal is little and the individual is much. 

But either of these vague definitions, like a fog at sea, should 


have warned the navigator of dangers at hand—they are too 
cloudy to be the delineations of such definite organizations as 
are States. Who ever thought of a tribe of Bedouins as a proper 
State? Or who would care for a State at all which erased us as 
individuals, in favor of it as universal? Individuals are the most 
important things in the world. 

Professor Burgess sought first for sovereignty as the character- 
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istic of a State, and finding that ultimately sovereignty could be 
enforced by the mass of the community, ke defined that to be the 
State. But really no State exists until there is an organized gov- 
ernment. And the government, as representative of the com- 
munity, becomes the State. The State is much more the govern- 
ment than it is the community without the government. And if 
this be true, Professor Burgess’ book with all its elaboration is 
but a castle of cloud ready to vanish away. 

He has simply written about a State of his own, whose best 
representative would be found in an Indian tribe, the Pequots, or 
the Delawares. All his elaborate chapters to show the State as 
existing ‘‘to establish government and liberty’’ are therefore in 
vain. The State is the government, and its relation to liberty at 
any time is merely its stage of political development. The fact 
that a State, asa community, may change its government, no 
more disqualifies the government from being the State, than the 
development of a grub into a butterfly, destroys the identity of 
the insect which makes the transformation. The State, like any 
other human institution, changes and modifies itself perpetually. 
Not being any sort of an ideal, but simply an every-day working 
organization for practical purposes, it has of right no such pom- 
pous and high-flown attributes as the professors and idealists 
apply to it. All these notions are born of the atmosphere of 
courts and schools. They are the creation of courtiers, pedants 
and poets. Shakespeare, under their influence is caught writing: 
‘« ‘There is a mystery, with whom relation durst never meddle, in 
the soul of States,’’ as if the very soul of the State were not its 
relations and nothing but those. Professor Burgess and all the 


Germans, Bluntchli, Von Mohl, Hegel with their scholars are 
much concerned with this ‘‘ soul of States,’’ and are as misty in de- 
scribing it as are metaphysicians in defining the soul of man. And 
they all begin with a highly advanced State, an ideal State, and 
so miss the essence df all real States, whose beginnings are obscure 
and hesitating, and whose ultimate form is manifold, adapted to 
use, and fits like a skin to the body politic. 
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Our own impression is that all the publicists are at fault, be- 
cause they begin their studies too far from the original man, too 
high up the human tree. Let us begin back with a sort of in- 
cipient man, a gregarious animal. Like other animals he forms 
a society for help in his struggles for existence. This society 
protects itself from enemies; and protects its own living from pre- 
datory strangers. Here obscurely the State begins. With multi- 
plication of persons, relations become more complex and develop 
customs. Customs fix and become institutions. A speaking 
animal like man finally formulates his customs into words 
words become maxims, maxims ripen into laws. Early tribes are 
most concerned about food and propagation, and all their life is 
devoted to these. When the tribe has a man of genius like Pro- 
metheus, who gives them fire, or Vulcan, who gives them tools, 
they honor him alive, and worship him dead. This grows to a 
cult, the cult brings the priest, the priest is supposed to be a use- 
ful, productive citizen, since he pretends to make rain, give fertil- 
ity to earth, increase to cattle, success to hunters, and victory to 
warriors. He thus gets his authority for his alleged power to in- 
crease the wealth of the tribe. A common wealth is the first idea 
of the State. ‘The State as government is guardian of that. The 
whole fabric thus grows up around a central idea of the means of 
subsistence. So long as the State can help to that, it stands; let 
that fail and it goes to pieces just as does an army without ra- 
tions. All the ‘‘soul,’’ ‘‘mystery,’’ “‘ sovereignty,’’ ‘‘divinity’’ 
of a State, ‘‘ the idols of the tribe’’ of publicists, as completely 
evaporates when this primal purpose is defeated, as does the 
poetic dew from the face of a desert. The Roman populace de- 
manded ‘‘ bread and games,’’ and when the bread failed it became 
revolutionary. ‘The State began to break up. The modern State 
holds its sovereignty on similar terms. If any government fails 
to keep the means of subsistence in tolerable condition, it will go 
over, as Italy, drained by military taxation, is threatening to do 
now. Bankruptcy is the one fatal danger to States, and all 
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modern revolutions have been questions as to the means of sub- 
sistence. Charles I. lost his head on ship-money; Louis XVI. 
lost his because excessive taxation beggared the peasantry; 
George III. lost his colonies on a stamp tax; Russia may easily 
be revolutionized on her distressed finances. ‘‘ The soul of 
States’’ is wealth, and to this, government, liberty, reverence, 
patriotism, traditions, dance attendance as do the motes to the 
sunbeams. And this history of the origin and object of the State 
is the main schedule of its duties and obligations. It chiefly has 
regard to increasing the means of subsistence of the community. 
In so far asit looks after that, it is doing its duty, in so far as it 
is not doing that, it is minding other business than its own. 

Professor Burgess in his lofty discussion of the relations of his 
fanciful State to government and liberty, is far away from any- 
thing so humble, and while he moves the clouds of his phantas- 
magoria hither and yon in striking perspective, produces many 
phrases, but builds no stable structure. 

His discussion of the internal relations of different parts of 
different constitutions and parts of government to each other, in 
the English, German, French, and American States is interest- 
ing. ‘Though we notice that each nation finds fault with the Pro- 
fessor’s statements of his own case, as being too much biased by 
his theory. It is a study of machineries, and unencumbered with 
his special theory might be useful. But once the State has been 
made into an entity, having objects and relations of its own apart 
from the material welfare of its people, a host of phantoms spring 
into apparent existence with claims and powers of infinite de- 
mand, and difficult toadjust. They are such as these—the divine 
right of Kings, the rights of the different Houses of Congress, 
of the Executive, of individual freedom, of each different member 
of the community or body politic. As a matter of fact doubt- 
less these different parts do get themselves entrenched and de- 
fined, and visibly set up their own existence and powers as against 
the powers and authority of each other, to the disturbance of the 
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general weal. So we have our States rights in conflict with the 
General government rights, and one party trying to extend the 
latter over the States—another to establish the States as against 
the General government. Hence we came to a civil war. But 
even there the pressing object of all States came into full view as 
the real cause of the struggle, namely, whether as a means of sub- 
sistence slavery or freedom was the better for the community, and 
this was the question decided by the superior resources of freedom 
in its own favor. 

The phantom of State and Federal rights was the nominal 
question as issue, but if freedom thus established, had not been 
able to make the South more prosperous than it had been under 
slavery, all the amendments conceivable would not have estab- 
lished the Union as supreme any longer than our armies were on 
foot tomake it so. The phantom of State or other rights was 
exorcised by the reality of prosperity. The question then of the 
rights of different branches of government as against each other, 
forever raised as questions of law, are in any true solution settled 
as questions of national welfare. Whether Congress shall govern 
the Supreme Court or the Supreme Court Congress, whether the 
Executive shall dominate as in Prussia, or the Cabinet as in Eng- 
land, or Congress as in the United States, are matters finally de- 
cided by public welfare. And if all such questions were thus 
referred to their ultimate purpose, namely, the well-being of the 
nation, rather than to past history or what was intended by our 
fathers or what is the significance of the Constitution, progress, 
would become much easier and more definite. Instead of the 
jarring clash of contending factions, we might have a sane discus- 
sion of things with reference to the general weal. 

This is in fact the happy change which is now coming over 
the development of events. The letter of constitutions is now 
easily abandoned for the evolution of their spirit. Not what has 
been, but what shall and should be is the rudder of thought. 
And so far, Professor Burgess, whose idea of political science 
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should have led him to more philosophic conclusions, making 
him prophetic instead of legal, falls short of his own opportuni- 
ties, and gives us rather a work which might have been good for 
the past, than forecasts and foreguides the future. 

True political science would consider whether for instance 
the Farmers’ Alliance would add to production, whether free 
coinage would increase national wealth, whether free immigration 
is to our material advantage, and whether a national sufferage 
bill, a general divorce bill, a consolidated-law bill would, or 
would not promote the general prosperity, of which questions he 
does not come in sight. 

So questions of the relations of State and general govern- 
ment, of Judiciary and Congress, of Executive and Ministries 
would all get a weighty addition to the consideration of their 
rights and duties—namely, their usefulness, while narrow legal 
definitions irrespective of the general good would go out of date. 
The whole State would thus become, as it is becoming, a perpet- 
ual committee forever sitting on the question of its own welfare 
and determining all things by that. 

We are thus very far from the Professor’s notion that the 
State as such has for its object ‘‘ to establish government and lib- 
erty,’’ but we are nearer to fact and to the State of the citizen as 
distinguished from that of professor and lawyer. But both of 
these latter are gatherers of fossils, and always will be. Their do- 
main is the past, their delight what has been, their labor is to es- 
tablish the old, their hope to cast the future in the moulds of the 
present. But ‘‘the State’’ is always alive and has always cast 
off its yesterdays in preparation for its to-morrows. 

We do not mean to say that the legal positions and relations 
of different parts of government have not to be defined, and that 
the definition is not important. That would not be true. And 
such definition does at the time give steadiness and solidity 
to the existing machinery of the State and prevent it from degen- 
erating into a mere vagrant mob rule. Here the lawyers come in 
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and work their creaking grind to their hearts’ content with such 
results as they may. But such results are temporary. The Su- 
preme Court may decide that ‘‘a negro has no rights which a 
white man is bound to respect,’’ and the nation listens—till the 
general material weal of the nation comes up to question and then 
lo! the negro gets every right which the white man has. The 
Supreme Court decision is whistled down the wind. As it ought 
to be. 

Professor Burgess’ different constitutions are indeed worthy 
of comparison to find out which does the work best of making a 
nation prosperous, just as a study of double, triple and quadruple 
expansion engines would be to learn which gets the most power 
out of the least coal. And we should not decide such a question 
by the tests of which gives ‘‘the most government with the most 
liberty,’’ but by looking into the production of each country, and 
seeing which gets the most for the least, which is sure to be 
where labor is best paid, and society in consequence on the high- 
est average level. This seems to us to be a matter worth writing 
about, but not yet written. And every book on ‘‘the State’’ as 
“‘a particular portion of mankind viewed as an organized unit’’ 
without reference to the prime object of such organization, as 
subservient to human purpose will, we venture to think, be found 
to have missed the heart of the question. 

Professor Burgess can hardly be serious in saying that as the 
Teutons are the best political organizers according to his notion 
they should extend themselves and their institutions everywhere, 
even by war and force if needs be. A little regard to the German 
as he now is (not of course to be expected in a Professor who 
only reads for his knowledge), might suggest that a universal 
German Empire would be a possibly stolid and brutal affair. 
And anyway, even English and American Teutonism trampling 
over other nations in big trooper’s boots would be a bitter spec- 
tacle for civilized men, who believe civilization is worth while be- 
cause it develops industry, and not slaughter and politics. Any 
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theory which issues a warrant to one race to play freebooter at 
large upon the rest of humanity in behalf of its politics, is thereby 
self-condemned. It is the theory of a hopeless doctrinaire alone. 
Mankind does not exist in order to live under special political 
systems. One would rather be a rich Slavonian than a poor Ger- 
man, even though the latter lived in the most beneficient of Teu- 
tonic governments. And a sanction of science to a nation to go 
on acrusade for its political system, is such a relic of pure barbar- 
ism, that it suggests rather a Roman legionary than the professor 
of a university. But the inquisitors were scholars. 





The Economics of Luxury. 


In a recent issue of 7he Christian Union reference is made to 
a public dinner, and exception taken to the floral display and lux- 
ury of that occasion. Now this taking exception is based on false 
economic views, and however much it may belong to ethics, it 
does not belong properly to economics, and indeed tends to de- 
stroy those very conditions which makes higher ethics possible to 
those whose standard is now a low one. This outcry against 
lavish expenditure, enervating luxury, recklessness and ostenta- 
tiousness is often in the mouth of the moralist,—and rightly 
enough when we consider the frequent spiritual poverty of the 
rich, and that he is often as justly the object of charity to the 
philanthrophist as is the outcast. But looked at from the stand- 
point of economics there is another side to this question. 

Even looked at in the most restricted way, the money spent 
on the occasion referred to has passed over from the hands 
of the rich to the hands of the toiler, adding to the comfort, or 
pleasure, or taste, of many families. But looked at broadly, is 
not this expenditure typical of ail expenditure beyond the bare 
necessities of life? Does it not mean consumption of commod- 
ities? Does it not sustain a thousand industries, and through 
them distribute the means of life without pauperizing the recip- 
ients or depriving them of their responsibilities, as most institu- 
tions and charity schemes are apt to do? 

We do not want less luxury, but more. We want civiliza- 
tion ; and that means refined tastes, flowers, music, fine fabrics, 
fine surroundings, which inspire to cleanliness, and manners, 
and morals; which bring better environment, and a higher 
standard of living for all classes. The middle class to-day is bet- 
ter housed, clothed and fed, and has more comforts and luxuries 
than royalty had three hundred years ago. Less than three hun- 
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dred years, with the gathering momentum of the race, will house 
and clothe the poor of that day, as well as the capitalists of 
to-day, by the simple operation of economic laws, and the pro- 
gress of civilization. 

Why does our laborer get higher wages than a Chinaman? 
Simply because the standard of living of the whole class is higher. 
Therefore raise the standard of living in all ways. Educate and 
civilize. Shorten the hours of labor—above all do this—that the 
backs bent with weight of weariness may straighten a little, and 
the heads be held up in dignity of manhood, and an outlook be 
taken on earth and heavens; and then comes a little leisure for 
study, a little more ambition, and one by one the luxuries creep 
in and make home attractive, the manners gentler, and the habits 
more refined. 

_Far from crying out against luxury, let the enormous middle 
class and the toilers below it all demand luxuries. They are the 
great body of consumers. Give them a chance to consume as 
well as produce, and flying shuttles and spindles all over the land 
cannot work fast enough to speed our industrial prosperity, the 
prosperity of the toilers, as well as of the capitalist. Shorter 
hours, and the higher wages which have never failed to follow in 
the wake of shorter hours, would give an immense impetus to the 
welfare of all classes. Your best market, capitalists, is in the 
shops and factories, where toil your wage laborers. Give them the 
means to become consumers of the luxuries of life. Their well- 
being is yours. Be just and fear not. ‘Trust a little to the work- 
ings of universal laws. The race is a unit, and all stand or fall 
together in the long run. Brotherhood is no mere sentiment of 
the unpractical few. It is an inalienable, ineradicable law, wait- 
ing to be recognized as the simplest law of all. The time has come 
when even philanthropists question old methods. We even hear 
of institutions closed because they pauperize and diminish re- 
sponsibility, and because children drilled in squads have not the 
training for practical life, and having been dealt with contrary to 
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the natural law of family life. The toiler wants opportunity, 
not charity. Social improvement is not attained by lessening ex- 
penditure and giving to the poor. That isa method not adapted 
to these times. Justice is obtained by careful study of economic 
laws, and such application of them as will work the most world- 
wide and swiftest help—a help that shall not debase, relieve of 
responsibilities nor stultify freedom, but shall leave room for 
growth mentally and morally. 

It has been said of most political schemes or economic 
reforms, that there is always somewhere ‘‘the forgotten man.’’ 
It behooves the political economist to include all—forgetting 
none. ‘‘Give the poor a chance’’ to escape their slavery, and 
move on to the higher social ground for which civilization should 
have fitted them. The ‘‘next’’ of the social outcast is comfort. 
The ‘‘ next’’ of the toiler is more luxury and ease. The “‘next’’ 
of the millionaire is a deeper sense of his moral accountability 
and a deeper social insight. 

We had the Elizabethan age with its brilliant galaxy of 
writers. We have had our age when Capital was sole King; now 
other ages throng upon us—not one alone, but many—and first 
comes the age when labor shares the throne with Capital, and 
prepares the way, by the general uplifting of all, for an age of 
higher intelligence and morality in all departments of life, and a 
boarder social brotherhood. ELuis MERIAM. 











Social Questions in Magazine Literature, 


In the Fortnightly Review, Lady Dilke and Florence Rout- 
ledge discuss ‘‘ Trades’ Unionism Among Women,’’ approving 
of the adoption of it among them, and lamenting that it did not 
begin earlier. Or course they are right. The modern woman’s 
movement is marked on every side by the formation of societies 
for every object deemed desirable. What we should call the 
socialization of woman is setting in violently, and will produce 
among them all the results which it produces among men. “In 
union is strength.’’ Discussion disciplines and develops. Co- 
ordinate action gives force. From a mob, women will organize 
anarmy. And the army will carry many positions impossible to 
the mob. 

This organization of women is one of the special characteriz- 
ations of this generation. The woman is coming to conscious- 
ness as the Germans phrase it. She is becoming an individual. 
No longer slave, servant, or piaything, no longer a spoiled beauty 
or a glorified child, or a despised drudge, she begins to reach out 
towards the creation of a world suited to her wants. She no 
longer wishes to drag at the heels of man, the pensioner of his 
pocket and the sport of his caprice. She will be herself, and she 
will become not less but more womanly in the process. Specializ- 
ation will take place, and what she can do better than man, she 
will do most, till the overlapping spheres of each are quite sepa- 
rated, and her part inthe world will be differentiated from his, 
and integrated into one suitable for her. 

The opposition to her individualization is already dying. 
She is now allowed to do what she can. No one protests. And 
she is found to be great help to affairs. Her new discipline 
makes her more effective and less burdensome. She assists civil- 
ization. In this country she is far in advance of her European 
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cogener. ‘There she ploughs and makes hay and drudges at cat- 
tle-tending, and is a beast of burden. In England she is an iron 
worker and swings a hammer like a man, and loves her ponder- 
ous drudgery, protesting against being deprived of such employ- 
ment. Like acaged animal whose door is suddenly opened she 
is afraid to go outside and escape. . 

But when she develops, and learns to know, that where 
women work at trades, the man working at the same gets just so 
much less wages for his work, she will change her mind. She 
will learn that the family is the unit of subsistence, and that 
wages are determined by the cost of rearing a family. Where 
men only work, the man gets enough to support all. Where the 
women and children join in toil, all together get only as much 
as the man alone got before. The law is an iron one. Women 
are doing best where they invent work of their own and devote 


themselves to that. Single women alone should seek employ- 
ment. The married should devote themselves to the family in 
the largest sense, not merely its food and clothes, and with in- 
creasing intelligence they will make the home so attractive and 
interesting that the saloon will lose its charm and the club its 
dull fascination. Let women reflect on her possible growth in this 
direction. 





A striking article in Zhe Westminster Review, on the Prim- 
rose League, ‘‘devoted to the maintenance of Religion and the 
Empire,’’ tells how the Irish have always clung to their religion, 
and do not any longer desire separation from England. Though 
always misgoverned, they have still a share in the glories and 
history of the Empire, ‘‘ having given generals to its armies and 
armies to its generals,’’ It asserts that all the Irish desire is a 
parliament of their own like Canada and Australia. It quotes 
Lord Salisbury as saying ‘‘the disease’’ is not in Ireland but in 
““Westminster,’’ and the one thing pecuiiar to Ireland has been 
the government of England.’’ The writer does not see that, 
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whatever statesmen and Leagues may say or do, the real one 
thing that has persisted in Ireland is poverty, and that has 
caused the persistence of every other evil. If the English would 
devote themselves to making material prosperity there for a time, 
by inspiring the Irish with a desire for better food, clothing 
and houses with factories, to make the wheels of progress 
turn apace, would soon bring them to English views. But 
discontent flutters the rags of poverty, as does the wind the 
thresher’s chaff, and there is no relief except in a greater con- 
sumption of goods by Irishmen. Poverty has slain, only wealth 
can make alive. What the Irish most need is factories. 





In the Mineteenth Century Review, Mr. Samuel Plimsoll 
writes on ‘‘Trusts; An Alarm,’’ an article which puts us in 
mind of a watchman’s rattle whirring out its indiscriminate noise 
at some untimely hour at a false alarm of thieves, for whom some 
belated and muddled lodgers fumbling at their keyhole are mis- 
taken. He really might see, if he were not so nervous, that a 
combination of 40 or 500 capitalists to do business differs in no 
way from one of 3 or 5, excepting in power to produce more at 
less cost. And if he would read, he would find that trusts make 
their large profits out of expenses saved, and still reduce prices 
to the benefit of the community. He seems to think the Legisla- 
tion attempted against them to bea proof of their mischievous 
tendencies, forgetting that nearly every great advance is first 
opposed, then endorsed, then adopted and urged. Even Coper- 
nicus’ demonstration of the earth’s revolution round the sun was 
first denounced, then discussed, then received. The Rev. Dr. 
Ramsdell thundered against vaccination at Cambridge in 1813. 
Ex uno disce omnes. 





Senator W. M. Stewart is out in the Forum for June with a 
clamor for more money in the sense of more coin, that is of course 
more silver. He seems to think that all the nations which have 
adopted the gold basis of value are straitened by the scarcity 
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of gold, as he calls it. He is misled as to the value of gold by 
his mistake that value depends on scarcity, whereas if gold were 
as plenty as sand, and it still cost as much to produce it as it does 
now, its value would be the same. Aluminium has always been 
as plenty as iron, and yet once sold for the price of gold because it 
could not be obtained from nature for less cost. Ninety per cent, 
of all our money is not coin, but paper, checks, drafts, etc., and 
there is plenty of those so long as there is enough of value in 
stocks, bonds, houses, lands, etc., to back them up. Everybody 
just now is considering how we have managed to send fifty 
millions of gold to Europe without even producing a stringency 
in this country. The problem would be insoluble were coin 
money a prime necessity in business, but it is not. So long as 
we have all our real wealth unimpaired in our stocks and bonds, 
houses, food, land, etc., and the drain of gold is replaced by sound 
securities given for it as it must be, it is an easy matter to issue 
checks, drafts, etc., on these enough to fill the small deficiency 
arising from the diminution of the gold reserve. 

It is a vague perception of this position which is bringing 
the financiers of the civilized world to a new method in handling 
money. ‘The consolidation of bank resources in our last panic, 
and the issue of joint certificates to each bank upon such sound 
collateral as it was able to offer, met the alleged deficiency of 
money by an addition to the bulk of paper certificates-of-value, 
which relieved all necessities and prevented a wide-spread dis- 
aster. Real values being at hand, there was no occasion for 
panic, and banking on those values prevented it. Henceforth it 
will always be so, since the true nature of money (and even of 
gold coin as money) as merely representative of value was clearly 
brought out to our great relief. 

And this is brought into still clearer light by the action 
of London bankers in the crises of the Barings. There it was 
believed that real values still existed in the Argentine enterprises 
only waiting for time and completion to bring them to realization. 
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Money was advanced and danger averted. If there had been 
no such assurance, the crash would have come, gold or no gold, 
and until such value is assured, the emergency cannot be deemed 
to be surpassed. 

The mischief is to pay when values shrink, when enterprises 
‘undertaken collapse and yield no returns, and if money should be 
found to be wasted in Argentines and other wildcats. Gold is 
little and silver less so long as wealth in things remains, but 
when that sinks—the storm is at hand. Our amateur financiers 
should learn from the present ease in money in the face of so 
much shipment of gold that money stringency is never produced 
by a need of gold, but only by a collapse of values. 

Senator Stewart says: The only persons interested in pre- 
venting free coinage (of silver) ‘‘are the owners of gold and gold 
obligations, a class of persons who are willing to sacrifice the 
happiness of mankind to increase their own accumulations.’”’ A 
lover of this sort of rhetoric might retort that the only persons in 
favor of free coinage are those interested in silver mines, ‘‘a class 
of persons who are willing, etc;’’ but it is out of court to use such 
expressions. Senator Stewart but impairs his own authority 
when he consents to such assertions. There are people who be- 
lieve in a gold standard, irrespective of their own private relation 
to it, and these people are all Europe and a large part of America. 
‘There are people who believe in free silver cuinage and the double 
standard, and these curiously enough are mostly silver producers. 
So among leather men ‘‘there is nothing like leather,’’ and among 
horse men, ‘‘there is nothing like horses.’’ 

But until Senator Stewart and the silver men can see (if they 
actually do so wish to see) that money in all cases, as money, is 
representative of value only, and not value itself, they will be able 
to say nothing instructive. If Senator Stewart does once see to 
that proposition he will change his mind as to silver, and lose his 
seat in Congress in consequence. Money really represents only a 
transition state of things, and as money only stands for an unfin- 
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ished transaction, the things whose exchange it facilitates are the 
real value. Nobody wants gold or silver to keep. Everybody 
wants income-bearing property, and whether the medium of 
transfer be gold, silver, paper, checques, or a transfer on a book 
account, it is all the same. Where the wealth is it matters little 
whether there is much or little coin. 





The North American Review for May is almost as ‘‘economic’’ 
as if it existed for economies only. It opens with a paper by 
Bishop Potter—the Bishops swarm to this subject like bees to a 
cherry tree in blossom—on ‘‘ The Gospel for Wealth.’’ He falls 
into line with others of the ‘‘lawn sleeves,’’ though after a fine 
and dainty fashion all his own. ‘Thereis no prelate on the Bench 
of Bishops who more becomes his place than he, our own Metro- 
politan, who is properly known and praised of all men. And 
he gives his Episcopal blessing to all methods for benefitting the 
poor, which have succeeded already, after the usual ecclesiastical 
manner. He wishes the rich were more interested in the discus- 
sion, and he urges on their attention how much freer, and nobler 
it would make them, to be interested. He cites several examples 
of the loveliness of self-denying characters and their beneficence. 


He speaks of Tweed’s diamond suspender-button as a foolish use 


of wealth. He tells of a rich man who opened his house ‘‘where 
everything was exquisite’’ including the music and the cup of tea 
which constituted the simple and refined entertainment, as setting 
agood example. But as to the real uses of wealth, is he not as 
blind as others of the Episcopate the great Manning and 
Gibbons, and the rest? For charity may plant and Bishops 
water, but business must give theincrease. And oh! good Bishop, 
learned, elegant and fragrant hearted as you are—do you not 
see that all these things reach not to the core of the matter in 
any way? Were all rich men, and all social elegance to be 
turned in a body under the direction of presbyter and prelate to 
the improvement of the poor on your lines, their united efforts 
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would do no more than would’a few nights’ dew upon the sandy 
Sahara. The desert drinks up the dew and is as dry as before; 
the poor, like Pharoah’s lean kine, would simply devour the rich, 
and be as lean as ever. We are ina real world, not in a poet's 
land of ungrudging nature. Plenty must be wrung from the 
treasure of nature, not from the treasure of the rich. Wealth 
must be created, not taken from one and given to another. Look 
to the resources of toil for abundance, and not to the millions of 
the rich! Help us to organize labor, invent machinery, push 
enterprises, develop new wants, stimulate ambition, increase such 
envy as spurs to exertion, multiply work—if you will really assist 
the rich toassist the poor. Drop the fetish of charity, turn to the 
living God of production,—labor! 

We venture to think there is more of true direction and 
guidance in our article entitled ‘‘An Experiment in Education” 
than in all the Bishops’ well-meant pages. This writer shows 
how a wholesome, self-supporting, active and far-reaching move- 
ment was started and succeeded. May wecall the attention of his 
Eminence, and all other Eminences likewise to this example, 
which catches at the nearest way, and whose lesson is to make 
the poor help themselves, and in order to do so, shows how to 
find something that interests them and stimulate them to that. 
Use money to give them tools, pleasures and opportunities. Only 
what they do for themselves can permanently uplift them, what 
the rich would do might only degrade. Help workmen to get 
more wages. not more dole. 

Next writes E. J. Phelps on wealth also, with the usual Pene- 
lope-unravelling at the end of his tract, of the web he has woven 
at the beginning of it. Failing to see that larger and larger cap- 
ital in fewer hands is indispensable to the greater industries of the 
future, and to that economy in producing wealth which will en- 
rich all by drawing prices down within the reach of all, he de- 
plores the existence of those “‘who use money only to make 
more money ’’ as being ‘‘ the cankers of a calm world,’”’ and ‘‘a re- 
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proach to their whole order.’ Such a mistake! Are these very 
men not the very soul and push of the immense energy of the 
time? Do they not with their millions lay out profitable work 
for thousands upon thousands of laborers, whose wages they pay, 
distributing money in a perpetual, honest stream as far beyond 
the gifts of charity as a river is more than a reservoir? Surely it 
is short-sighted not to see this. Speed on the reinvesting capital- 
ist, and he will speed the wheels of labor and its rewards. 





Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M. P., writes in favor of what he 
calls State Socialism, but means orly that the State should legis- 
late for the masses, and shows that such legislation has been very 
beneficial in the past. He thus puts the let-alone statesmen to 
the blush, but not the individualist. Socialism means that the 
government should take in hand the prosecution of industries, 
factories, railways, etc., and therefore Mr. Chamberlain’s article 
goes to show nothing in its favor, but only that good legislation 
is good, and the more widely it reaches, the better it is, with 
which we agree. 





Sir Charles Tupper unmasks Mr. Wiman’s terrible conspir- 
acy to get hold of Canada after a fashion which makes us wonder 
if he is a connection of the late Martin Farquhar Tupper, some- 
time poet and philosopher. He writes with English insular nar- 
rowness and the English dullness to tell a mare’s-nest when he 


sees one. 





Hon. J. S. Clarkson writes rather a shrieky article on the 
“Politician and the Pharisee,”’ 7. ¢., the Mugwump. He praises 
the town meeting and thinks that if the South would adopt it, 
much political good might follow. Perhaps so, and if the hen 
had oiled feathers and webbed feet it might swim. The Southern 
type is too far advanced for that kind of achange. It came from 
Baronial, England, with its suspicion of the populace. Mr. 
Clarkson is aggressive and sentimental, but says many true 
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things especially about the honor of American politicians. They 
are pretty good men, patriots, honorable, and bent on the public 
good, and public examinations would hardly improve them. But 
what he avers respecting the overwhelming necessity of having a 
civil service which keeps everybody interested in politics is well 
worth saying. China with her civil service examinations has 
failed to develop a nation interested in its own politics, and no 
Democracy will be great until it is so interested. As a matter of 
fact, our lowest laborers are excited with politics because they 
and their personal friends have a chance of bettering themselves 
by political means. The second French Empire could never have 
been, if this had been true of Frenchmen. There, and in Italy, 
the difficulty is to get up an interest in affairs, and it would be so 
here without the hope of offices in some form dependent on per- 
sonal activity. 
The Marquis of Lorne follows on Canada and gives usa 
chance to see how a Lord may think. His English is sometimes 
awkward, but his expectations for Canada are both sane and 
sanguine. Canada has enormous resources and will be great. 








‘** Napoleon’s View of Religion,’’ by H. Taine, may be sum- 
med up in one remark of that soldier: ‘‘ The people want a re- 
ligion, and this religion should be in the hands of the govern- 
ment,’’ which is one epitome both of the subject and of Napoleon. 
We have resolved the subject better over here. 





Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge on Lynch Laws atid Immigration, 
shows to what an appaling extent we have been used as a rubbish 
ground for European criminals of all nations. The wonder is 
that with such contributions we are at all respectable. Might nota 
great improvement in our immigration be created by introducing 
the very simple requirement that each immigrant or head of 
family should be obliged to show twenty-five dollars cash of his 
own on landing. Without that, no landing allowed. And to 
forestall fraud, enact that the twenty-five dollars be legally his, if 
once shown as his, whoever else may claim it. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited but all communications whether conveying facts, express- 
ing opinions or asking questions, either for private use or for 
publication, must bear the writer’s full name and address. And 
when answers are desired other than through the magazine, or 
manuscripts returned, communications must be accompanied 
by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed 
in unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for 
intelligent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well 
digested opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to them- 
selves the right to criticise freely all views presented in signed 
articles whether invited or not. 








THE ‘‘ NEw ORLEANS PICAYUNE”’ notices our tables of con- 
tents for May as decidedly heavy, and our magazine as estima- 
ble by its ‘‘ weight.’’ We wish indeed that we could woo our 
lighter contemporary to think more of our ‘“‘ subjects,’’ even at 
the cost of loading his mind a little with weight. For no doubt, 
if he could but once be induced to apply his sparkling intelli- 
gence to our important questions, he would quickly produce 
articles as attractive for their radiant style as they were valuable 
for their serious import, and he would add a new work to litera- 
ture combining wit and weight in a most laudable degree. And 
then perhaps our contemporary could help to build up, as we 
are striving to do, a social condition in which a miscarriage of 
justice in the courts will not have to be righted by a slaughter in 
the prisons, or still better than that, where all sorts and con- 
ditions of men shall love industry and be devoted to producing 
the materials of social progress. 





Economists who are writing about the congestion and over- 
crowding of population in England and in the centres of this 
country and talking Malthusianism asits remedy, should con- 
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sider well the recent census of India as given by the British Gov- 
ernment; 286 millions of people in all, giving 474 persons to the 
square mile in Bengal alone! We boast of our 62 millions, and 
already begin to talk of overpopulation with an air of lofty en- 
durance as if talking were likely to stop it, even if we wished. 
What we have to face however is a still greater density of popu- 
lation rapidly accruing, whether economists may shudder or not. 
Less than our present rate of increase would give us 400 millions 
in ‘a century, and all the wise-acre pessimists may well shake 
their heads at the prospects. 

But supposing we reverse their propositions, and assert that 
the more the merrier. What a pleasant prospect is‘opened up to 
our descendants! We have only to say that a man is a valuable 
creature, that he can always support himself and more too, that 
where there are the most people there is the most comfort, gayety 
and virtue, that many hands make light work and many brains 
make many inventions, to convince ourselves of this cheerful 
creed. And now this Hindoo census will sustain us. The old 
monotony is disappearing before the magic of machinery. There 
are teeming multitudes increasing daily, and even with their poor 
methods of production they all live and enjoy the sun. ‘They 
crowd into cities in order to be still more sociable and get a better 
living than the land affords, they get sustenance from half an acre 
of land enough for one person, they bring up families and are learn- 
ing to work regularly. The new railroads are giving them mo- 
bility and breaking down caste, the new factories are making 
them richer and comfortable. Once machinery gets its full force 
to bear upon them and their wealth will increase by leaps and 
bounds, with comparative plenty for everybody and the general 
civilization which machines give to the lowest, will penetrate 
through the whole vast mass, whose consumption will keep the 
wheels revolving at speed night and day and give to the world a 
commerce which shall make the activity of this day seem a retail 
affair and slow-footed withal. 
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And we are going the same way. We are to fill our de- 
serted farms with countless laborers and make our hamlets into 
towns, our town to cities, our cities to vast dimensions, where 
men shall live, each one far better than he does now, and less 
work and more pay and greater pleasure. There is no visible 
limit to human progress or felicity in this far future. We as yet 
but stand upon the threshold of its achievement. Our shortening 
labor day, our increased production, our increased general distri- 
bution, our growing wealth and culture and elevation, our wid- 
ening knowledge, our multiplying invention and command of 
nature—all prophesy a day of general emancipation and enjoy- 
ment when the world will no longer be called a vale of tears, but 
rather a valley of delights. A thousand millions of population 
can live together better than half that number, on account of their 
mutual assistance to each other. A large desert island with one 
pair on it is no place for either pleasure or easy life—as Malthus 
would logically assert—rather is what men call the bustling, 
noisy, anxious, fevered city where men are many, wants many, 
and supplies many. Men starve in the woods, not in the town. 

We may therefore enjoy the prospect, and wish ourselves to 
have been born rather later than earlier, so far as the relish of life 
and the ease of living is concerned. France with 187 to the 
square mile, may stop limiting her population when she sees India 
supporting 474 to the square mile, and still multiplying popula- 
tion without catastrophy. 


ANOTHER EVIDENCE of the pernicious kind of paternal 
legislation growing out of the present socialistic tendencies of 
thought has made its appearance in Minnesota. The Legislature 
in that State having a strong Farmers’ Alliance flavor has under 
consideration a bill to regulate the management of newspapers. 
This measure makes it a misdemeanor to be punished by fine or 
imprisonment to print in any magazine, pamphlet, or other peri- 
odical, any article, editorial or item of news which is not signed 
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by the name of the writer. ‘The next step that may naturally be 
expected in this line of paternalism would, of course, be that the 
State should appoint a censor, as in Russia, to decide what shall 
or shall not be published. Democratic papers could then be 
easily suppressed in Republican States and Republican papers in 
Democratic States, and just as Farmers’ Alliance or Socialists of 
any grade get into power all advocacy of individualism, or the 
right of private ownership of property, would be suppressed. 
What a delightful era of freedom that would be ! 





THE LABOR MOVEMENT on the Continent has evidently not 
yet thrown off the swaddling clothes of paternalism, as is clearly 
shown by the variegated platform adopted by the Workingmen’s 
Congress recently held in Paris. Although they asked for the 
establishment of an eight-hour workday, they accompanied this 
with a series of other propositions that clearly indicate the un- 
economic character of the movement. Among other things they 
demanded a law to fix the minimum rate of wages; that every 
laborer declared by this organization to be unable to work, shall 
receive support from the public treasury ; that municipal public 
butcheries, bake-houses and bazaars be established. So long as 
workingmen look towards being fed and clothed by the State as a 
means of improving their condition there can be little hope for 
their advancement towards individual and social freedom. Every 
such measure leads towards the social thraldom, away from 
which society has moved just as fast as civilization and social 
freedom advances. Laborers do not want more social soup 
kitchens, but more personal pantries. What the labor movement 
of the Continent is evidently most in need of is rational leadership 
which shall direct it along the lines of evolution, instead of trying 
to force it into the throes of revolution. 





IF THERE Is one class that is more in need of economic 
education than another it is the political editor of the average 
daily paper. Here isa specimen of economic wisdom furnished 
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by the Galveston (Texas) Daily News: ‘‘ The surest solution for 
the whole trouble is the farm. With fifty acres of good land, a 
couple of mules and a few tools any ordiriary family of a half 
dozen people can make a good living.’’ This writer appears not 
to have heard of the steam plow, reaper, harvester and other 
modern farm machinery. It would be just about as rational to 
say that the solution of the labor trouble in manufacturing indus- 
tries is to get a hand-loom and spinning wheel, or a cobbler’s 
bench. The truth is that the large farm and the large factory 
have made it as impossible to get a living with fifty acres anda 
couple of mules as by weaving cotton cloth by hand. The fifty- 
acre and a couple-of-mules idea is an idea of imbecility which, 
thanks to machinery, is rapidly becoming incapable of yielding 
even an ordinary living. Unless the farmers recognize the fact 
that in the future agricultural prosperity can only be attained by 
the use of large farms and modern machinery, they will grad- 
ually find themselves in the same condition that the hand loom 
weavers were eighty years ago, incapable of earning a living, not 
from any lack of opportunity to do so, but because, Mrs. Part- 
ington like, they vainly insisted upon forcing back the tide of pro- 
gress instead of adjusting themselves to it, and for which mis- 
taken attitude such instructors as the Galveston Daily News is re- 


sponsible. 





THE EFFECT of persistent organized effort among working- 
men upon public policy is showing itself in England just now in 
a marked degree. In a very similar way that the laborers 
obtained the support of Tories for a ten-hour law in 1847, they 
are likely to get their support for an eight-hour law in the coming 
election. Laborers’ votes are now indispensable to party success. 
Liberals having made the Irish question a war-cry the Tories are 
forced to make a bid in some other direction, and have decided 
that labor legislation is the most attractive bait for labor voters. 
Hence a very advanced program including a royal commission, 
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with some workingmen on it, to investigate the condition of 
labor, an eight-hour workday for coal miners and probably for 
many other industries, are clearly upon the boards; and for agri- 
cultural laborers, Jesse Collings’ panacea of ‘‘three acres and a 
cow’’ is again suggested. Conscious that English laborers will 
not desert Eight Hours for Home Rule, Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers have decided to bid in the same direction as Saulisbury 
and Churchill. Accordingly, in addition to certain political re- 
forms in the registration of voters and apportionment of seats, the 
Gladstonians have struck out for free public schools, amendments 
to the various labor laws desired by trades unions and a reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor in all trades that will admit of it. 

Mr. Gladstone definitely promises a further amendment of 
factory laws effecting children and also as an offset to the ‘‘ three 
acres and a cow,’’ promises measures to assist rural laborers to 


acquire small patches of land. All this clearly shows that if 
workingmen will persist in disseminating economic ideas among 
their own class and confine their efforts to demanding possible 
industrial measures they are sure to succeed, since both political 
parties will vie with each other in order to secure workingmen’s 
votes. All that is necessary is that laborers definitely and intelli- 
gently present their demands. 





The Article on ‘‘ The Economics of American Shipping’’ by 
Commissioner Bates in our last issue has attracted considerable 
attention in the press. The main point in the Commissioner’s 
argument, namely that an adverse balance of trade may arise 
from employing foreign instead of native ships, has been general- 
ly recognized. The magazine 7o-Day is the only critic who 
appears unable to comprehend this point. It says:—‘‘ If private 
capital can successfully compete in such an enterprise, how can a 
nation hope to do so without ultimate loss.’’ Just as if shipping 
was ever left to private enterprise in any country. Why should 
private-shipping enterprise in America be expected to ‘‘ success- 
fullyjcompete’’ with subsidized shipping in all other countries? 
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The point under consideration, however, is not, whether or 
no shipping can be profitably conducted by private capital, but 
whether to have American ships is worth to the nation what it 
would cost, which is the true economic test of all expenditures, 
public and private. 


The point on which Captain Bates seems open to criticism is 
his assumption that it is of greater importance for a nation to 


own ships than to own factories. If we are to choose between 
factories and shipping, factories are more important, because they 


are more socializing than other industries, they create a home 
market anda diversification of industries, whereas shipping is 


among the least socializing of activities. If it is a question of 
whether we shall pay English sailors and ship-owners to carry 
our wares, or pay English manufacturers to make our clothes, it 
is better for us to pay their sailors and manufacture our clothes, 
especially if we can make cloth cheaper than ships. But there is 
no need of this comparison since we can easily make both. 





The New York Times and Evening Post appear to be very 
much worried just now for fear American tin-plate shall become 
an economic possibility. When the tariff law was passed they 
set the community by the ears with their frizened statements 
about the increased price of necessaries of life and the consequent 
impoverishment of the laborers. ‘They followed this by a series 
of announcements (kept up for several weeks), that wages were 
being reduced all along the line. And now they are telling us 
that the consumption of tin-plate is increasing immensely since the 
passage of the McKinley Tariff. In order to make these stories 
hang together, it is necessary to explain how a fall in wages and 
a rise in the price of the necessaries of life (a reduction of the 
purchasing power of the community) increases the demand for tin- 
ware. Won't the Post please explain how this economic miracle 
is wrought? 








What the Critics are saying of the Social Economist. 


A new knight has entered the arena of current political and 
social discussion. And from the strength, brightness and keen- 
ness of his spear and the way he makes his first threatening 
flourish, we should judge that he will have no trouble in holding 
his own. 

THE SocrAL Economist published by the Institute of Social 
Economics, New York, and which commences its career with the 
March issue, gives promise of bright future. It advocates no 
wildcat social schemes, but is devoted to a careful study of exist- 
ing conditions and the careful investigation of proposed remedies. 
One of the principal points of merit is the exceeding briefness of 
the articles together with the brief, concise and condensed style 
in which they are written.—Chicago Daily Globe. 





This is the second number of a new magazine in which the 
best social leaders in this country are to have a part. It looks as 
if they intended to lead the socialistic movement along the path of 
wisdom and rectitude, and we commend the periodical to all those 
who desire to follow social economics intelligently in this country 

. . . Wesuppose that the unsigned articles are the work of 
the editors, and we are glad to find in them the evidence that this 
magazine is likely to give wise direction to our social movements. 
We advise every one who is interested in social economics to in- 
vest $2 in a year’s subscription to this magazine. It will put him 
in touch with the entire movement.— 7he Boston Herald. 





A new publication devoted exclusively to economic problems 
and the social advancement and welfare of the American people 
appears under the title of Tae SoctaL Economist, published by 
the New York Institute of Social Economics... . . The influ- 
ence of such a publication as ‘‘ THE SocraAL EcoNomIsT may, and 
undoubtedly will, wield a powerful influence for good, and we 
should be glad to see it in the hands of every intelligent laborer 
in the country.— Railway Conductor. 





THE SocraL Economist for May reviews in its opening 
article, Mathew Arnold’s volume, ‘‘ Culture and Anarchy,’’ in 
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which the famous English scholar undertakes to show the dis- 
astrous effect of modern progress upon modern society, declaring 
that machinery and wealth ‘‘ have materialized the upper class- 
es, vulgarized the middle classes and brutalized the lower classes.’’ 
The writer in THE SocrALt EconomistT uncovers the fallacy af Ar- 
nold’s ‘‘cultured’’ argument. ‘“‘Economics of American Shipping’? 
by Capt. Wm. Bates, United States Commissioner of Navigation, 
is a specially valuable contribution as showing how American 
ships on the sea will help to turn the balance of trade in our 
favor and pointing out one factor too often overlooked by politi- 
cal economists.—Burlington Hawkeye. 





There are some very suggestive articles in the May number 
of Mr. George Gunton’s magazine, THE Social Economist, and 
not the least important and interesting of them in that of Capt. 
W. W. Bates, the U.S. Commissioner of Navagation, on the 
“Economics of American Shipping.’’ 

The reasons for the upbuilding of our merchant marine 
have been presented from time to time with no little fullness in 
the colums of Zhe Mail and Express, but the statements of Capt. 
Bates are put in a new way that makes them noteworthy.—Zven- 
ing Mail and Express. 





In an interesting article in the current number of THE SociaL 
EconoMIsT on the economics of American shipping, Capt. 
William W. Bates, United States Commissioner of Navigation, 
complains that, owing to the fact that economic science is gener- 
ally studied by Americans from an English point of view and 
from English data of fifty to one hundred years ago, the utility 
of shipping and the relations of navigation to the public good 
are very imperfectly understood... . . He believes with Mr. 
Jefferson, in the farm, the factory, the store, and the ship as the 
“four pillars of our prosperity” of which the last is by no means 
the least important.— Washington Post. 


This new candidate for public favor is edited by George 
Gunton and Starr Hoyt Nichols—names that are an assurance of 
high standard work. Mr. Guntori’s works have challenged the 
attention of the most thoughtful and advanced readers, and will 
be a favorable introduction for the new monthly.—Rocky Mountain 
News. (Denver, Col). 














Echoes From the Press on Gunton’s “Principles of 
Social Economics.” 


One of the ablest and most original defenses of the existing 

industrial order offered recently, is presented by George Gunton 
in a book on ‘‘Principles of Social Economics.’’ 
Gunton at least gives us a simple and consistent body of econ- 
omic doctrine, however sound or unsound it may be. As in the 
eight-hour book (Wealth and Progress), he makes the condition 
of the wage-earning classes the determining force in all social and 
economic movements By the growing number of 
those interested in the reshaping processes now going on in 
the field of economic study, his book will not be overlooked.— 
Springfield Daily Republican. 

Mr. Gunton is an earnest opponent of the George theories 
and of all socialistic theories, but believes that the whole solution 
of the economic problem lies in the advancement of the working 

His style is clear and forcible, and his arguments 
are supported by an abundance of illustration.—Rochester Post. 








His arguments are convincing, and he draws from a large 
resource of facts to prove the statements he makes.—Kansas City 
Times. 

There is nothing dismal about this book. It will be read 
with great interest and profit.—/ortland Transcript. 


Mr. Gunton sees no danger to labor in combinations of 
capital, nor to capital in combinations of labor. . . 
The course of reasoning through which he reaches these con- 
clusions is interesting and ingenious, and will be convincing to 
many. ‘The author is no dreamer of dreams. He trusts in no 
patent remedies for the evils under which society is laboring. 

He would not speed progress after the fashion 
of Mr. Bellamy and the Socialists Systematic organ- 
ization, more productive energies, wiser laws, clearer principles, 
nature better understood and made more obedient are his agen- 
cies for ameliorating the lot of humanity.—San Francisco Bulletin. 
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Mr. Gunton’s two books (‘‘ Wealth and Progress’’) and 
(‘Principles of Social Economics’’) ought to be thoroughly 
studied by all who would grow into the true economic phil- 
osophy.—Living Issues. 





The student of political economy and human progress will 
find in this work much food for thought and an intelligent and 
exhaustive examination of the leading theories and questions of 
the day appertaining to social economics. .... The questions 
are discussed in a very able and thorough manner— Washington 
Critic. 





Mr. Gunton is a hard student of economic questions and a 
writer of very great ability. His ‘‘ Wealth and Progress’’ created 
a strong impression, and the present volume has even a greater 
value and importance. It is a book that should be studied care- 
fully and thoroughly.—Aaltimore American. 





This is a clever contribution to a subject of universal interest. 

. . He writes temperately and clearly and usually carries 

conviction. In his hands political economy is no longer ‘‘a dis- 

mal science’’ but an inspirer of hope and progress. . .. . The 

book is eminently readable, and its wide circluation would be use- 

ful, especially to those who make the laws for their fellows.— 
Observer, N. Y. 


This work deserves the careful attention of political econo- 
mists and students of history, not merely on account of its being 
a new book on these ever-interesting subjects, but because of the 
new and original matter and thought which it contains. . . . 
Mr. Gunton is not a socialist; nor does he write in such a self- 
satisfied tone as do most other writers with new theories.— 7he 
Epoch. 








A very remarkable contribution to current economic litera- 
ture is ‘‘ Principles of Social Economics,’ by George Gunton. . 
. . He defends the protective policy, but on grounds entirely 
different from those upon which it is generally upheld, and antago- 
nizes free trade, but also, for the most part,with new weapons. A 
careful reading of this book impresses us that it is the work of a 
bold and original thinker as it is certainly that of a clever and 
forcible writer.—/ndianapolis Sentinel. 
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Mr. Gunton, who is President of the Institute of Social Eco- 
nomics, in New York, has evidently made a thorough study of 
this (the social) question. . . . . Of the work as a whole it may 
be said briefly that its author has invested the ‘‘ dismal science”’ 
with interest, by bringing it home to every reader who keeps him- 
self fairly informed of current events. . . . . His method is 
therefore constructive and optimistic rather than critical and 
pessimistic.—//ustrated Buffalo Express. 


This latest treatise on economics breathes a genuine Ameri- 
can spirit and reveals a genuine sympathy with our industrial and 
political system. The author has succeeded in recovering eco- 
nomics from the category of a ‘* dismal science ’’ to a science per- 
meated with hope for human welfare.—Boston Advertiser. 








ae 


Mr. Gunton’s “‘ Principles of Social Economics’’ takes the 
19th century point of view, which finds that the economic laws of 
the future depend upon the needs of the masses. . .. . The 
point of view is maintained worthily of the author of ‘‘ Wealth 
and Progress’’ and contributes some important original con- 
ceptions of the character and service of political science.—Zoston 
Globe. 

Mr. Gunton’s discussion is full of interest, and as has been 


said, deserves the careful attention of all students of social eco- 
nomics.—Hartford Post. 








Mr. Gunton discusses the subjects of wages, money, interest, 
rent, distribution of wealth, international trade, relations of the 
State to the individual and kindred subjects in a clear and forcible 
manner. He has evidently given much study to these important 
questions and his arguments enforce respect if not always convic- 
tion. — Zimes Star, Cincinnati. 





Mr. George Gunton, in his work on ‘‘The Principles of 
Social Economics’’ has struck a fuller, clearer and louder note 
than that which issued with such cheering tone from the pages of 
his ‘‘ Wealth and Progress’. . . . . It does for human society 
what Darwin did for natural science. . . . . The charm of the 
book in its rapid style, its pungent force, its absolute lucidity, its 
perfect coherence, its easy sequence of proposition and proof is 
unique and unparalelled in economic literature.—Home Maker. 















